Soviets to 


Space Info with U.S. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 6—A Soviet scientist promised to-' Reenterea as second “class matter Oct, 2% 1947, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the 


Share 


day that American scientists will be notified in advance before 
the USSR sends ufp its next earth satellite. The scientist, A.) 


A. Blagonravov, also promised that 
U.S. scientists will be permitted to 
share the information obtained from 
the present satellite. He said it 
should prove helpful in Americas 
own satellite program. 

Blagonravov and two colleagues, 
S. M. Polofkov and A. M. Kasatkin, 
appeared on the NBC-TV_ pro- 
gram “Youth Wants to Know.” 

They were delegates to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (IGY) 
conference held here last. week, 
and were at a cocktail party for 
U. S. scientists when Moscow an- 


nounced Friday that it had beaten, 


America in the satellite race. 

Asked why the Soviets did not 
notify other IGY nations that the 
world’s first artifical moon was to 
be launched, Blagonravov explained 
that it was not a part of the ICY 
program. 

He said the satellite now Cir- 
cling the earth was an “experimen- 
tal” model designed to shed in- 
formation for use in future launch- 
— ings. 

He said the next launching 
~ would be part of IGY and would 

be announced in advance “in ac- 
cordance with our agreement. with 
American scientists.” He did not 
Say when this would be, but in- 
dicated the Soviets planned an- 
cther launching in the near future. 

During the program, /a record- 


| observations are studied. The pre-. 
flight estiamte was one,month, | 

What is the ultimate purpose of 
the Soviet program? | 

Blagonravov and Polofkov: ”. . .' 
To enrich science.” Instruments) 
placed in future satellites will make’ 
possible a study of the upper at- 
mosphere. | 

Does the satellite have any_po- 


'They will be limited to observa- 


tential as a dangerous weapon? 

Blagonravoy and _ Polofkov: 
The scientist who solved the prob- 
lem was thinking of “the welfare 
of mankind.” The present satellite 
is not a guided missile. 

How soon will the Russians be 
‘able to send animals or human 
beings into the stratosphere? | 

Blagonravov: It is difficult to 
say. They would like to be sure 
the flight would be safe. | 

Will the first nation that launch- 
‘es a manned satellite gain control 
of the earth? | 

Blagonravov: Persons in the 
first manned satellite probably will 
have “very” limited functions.” 


’ 


| 
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Space Satellite 


Maintains Speed — 
At 18,084 MPH ~ 


LONDON, Oct. 6.—The So- to the moon on its circular orbit pound globe, 22.8 inches in diam- 


viet Union announced today “ 


| 


ound the world. é 


The preliminary Soviet calcula-|stant” after 


practically con- 
revolutions around 


ter, “remained 


99 


that its — satellite is Mai | tions indicated that the conquest the earth. 


taining a_ steady, 


ready has traveled more than’ 


twice the distance from the earth nique saying the speed of the 184- 1 000.000 


constant of space may be nearer than scien- 
[ and al- tists had dreamed of. 


By noon Moscow time (5 A.M. 


|.D.T.) today, Aadio Moscow said 


Moscow Radio issued a commu-'the satellite had covered “about 


TASMANIA SEE 


AMERICANS IN 


HOBART, Tasmania, Oct, 6 — 


BABY MOON 


€ 
' 


| t 


kilometers (620,000 
niles) whicn is considerably more 
han twice the distance from the 
‘arth to the moon.” 


It was reported to have been 


We ran outside and looked up{Thus far, in its seven daily runs sighted twice. Once by two ama- 


ing of the radio signals being 
as , geet , 
lover the United States, it has not}teyr radio operators ahd the fam- 


and there it was.” 


transmitted by the satellite was|\(UP)—A telephone company man- 
played. and Blagonravov was ager, his family and a friend today 
asked to confirm the source. et 

‘reported the first known naked-eye 


“I recognize his voice,” the Rus-| 


sighting of the Soviet satellite in 


Watson said the. globe sailed 
over the horizon “and passed be- 
fore our eyes as a warm, orange 
spark. We watched it for 15 or 


passage times have not fallen dur- mania. They said they saw an 
iny twilight or sunrise in the U.S. “grange glow” for 15 or 20 sec- 
ey . ' : : . sin | ; 
Watson said the satellite was pd with the naked eve. 


sian: replied through an interpreter.|° ob 580 miles in space. 
Other questions and answers} Jt was a “spark of warm orange” 
given included: . flashing in the twilight skies over 
Was the Russian pfogram/Tasmania. Thep sighting was at 
spurred on by competition with'7:34 P.M. (5:34 A.M., E.D.T.)— 
the U.S.? ) lat just about the time Soviet scien-| 
Blagonravoy: “We do not con-|fists said it would be over the! 
sider it necessary to compete in)Tasmania-Australia area | 
this field. And we would + hap-| William Watson, manager of} 
py not less than we are happy now the Overseas Telecommunications| 
if we see an American satellite in}Commission station in Hobart. and! 
space. We believe ours as well as'|local bank employee D. H. Fisher 
Americans could serve science.” ¢|—both amateur radio operators— 
Does the satellite have any other|/and Watson’s wife and four child-| 
besidesiren said they saw the satellite’ 
the ardio’ transmitter? istreaking through the skies. | 
Polofkoy: It gives only radio! Watson and Fisher were at their| 
signals, but information can also | radio set when they heard the 
be gained by watching it from|“peep peep” of the satellite’s ra 
the earth: ‘dio as it approached. 
When “Suddenly the ‘peep’ grew so 
down? loud on our received,” browns 


20 ‘seconds before it passed out 
of sight.” | 

The satellite is known to be 
visible only at sunrise or twilight. 


' 


means of recording data 


will the satellite come 


Blagonravov: A better estimate 'said, ‘that we thought the satellite 
will be available when preliminary must be overhead or nearly so. 


‘not hard to see and was definitely 
not a star.” 

The sun was setting in the sky 
when Watson and Fisher said they 
saw the satellite. 

Watscn said he spotted it first 
and pointed it out to the others, 
all of whom said they saw it betore 
it disappeared. 

Watson’s wife at first thought 
it was a falling star but decided 
that it must have been the satellite 
because it seemed to be a “very 
busy and determinedly traveling 
object.” 

Watson said. its brightness in 
the reflected sunlight gave the 
satellite the light intensity to the 
eye of a star of the fourth magni-| 
tude. | 

“T had a feeling of overpowering 
awe as I watched this thing,” the 
communications expert said. “It 
was phenomenal luck for us.” 


Hoffa, New Board To Take Over Oct. 15 


for Hoffa came with a roll-call on{stcadily refused to do so, however, ; 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
MIAMI BEACH, Oct. g—|the sixth vice-presidency, that re- insisting that all” opponents of 
| | . |sulted in an 1,137 vote for John|Hoffa endorse his (Haggerty’s) 
James R. Hotta, whose entire O'Rourke, president of the New|candidacy. es 
slate of officers and 13 vice-|York Teamsters Council to 123 With almost 29 percent of the. 


affirming the union's desire to stay 


in the AFL-CIO and pledging to 


make all sible effort to conform | 
to the federation’s ethical practices 
code. This action is scheduled to be 


The second sighting was report- 
ed by the Soviet Radio in Talinn, 
Kstonia. It said the satellite was 
seen by telescope Ort the Baltic Sea 
coast, 
gellar ss 

It still was making a complete 
circle of earth in 96.2 minutes and 
Radio Moscow was broadcasting a 
timetable of its flight. It said the 
Soviets were tracking it with radar, 

A Soviet scientist visiting Cairo, 
V. Fesenkov, said the satellite was 
relaying data about the stratosphere 
to earth through its “peep” radio 
signals. A Swedish music student 
in Stockholm found that the signal 
was being heard in A flat. 

The orbit was steady, The satel- 
lite was traveling over most of the 
world’s major cities from Moscow 
to Montevideo, Uruguay. 

It was proving difficult to spot 
because it was visible. only at’ sun- 
rise or twilight. Thus far, it has not 
traveled over the U.S. during visi- 
bility periods. | 

The Soviets said the instrument- 
packed satellite had enough battery 
power to keep broadcasting for two 
weeks. 

Scientists could not agree on 
how long it would circle the earth 
under its momentum before it 


presidents was voted in by the votes for Thomas | Hickey, whu de 


convention, is preparing to 
take full command of the 1,- 
500,000-member union on Oct. 
_15, when Dave Beck formally 
retires. : : 

Beck’s retirement will take ef- 
fect six weeks before the constitu- 
tional Dec. 1, at his own request. 
As of that date Beck’s $50,000 an- 
nual pension will also take effect. 

Beck presided at his last execu- 
tive board meeting today con- 
vened to clean up details left by 
the convention, with eight of the 
newly Hoffa-hand-picked members 
of the board, to- take office De- 
cember 1, sitting in. 

The board also made public a 
wire of congratulations received by 
Hoffa from Maurice A. Hurcheson, 
member of the Brotherhood of Car- 
- penters who, along with some asso- 

ciates, are also before the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee on 
charges of corruption. 

_ Completion of election of what 
amounts to a rubber-stamp board 


inow holds the post and had beer 
ithe outstanding leader for a clean-' 
up of racketeering in the IBT. | 

Minutes after the roll-call on the: 
presidency, agents of the Senate 
Rackets Committee subpenaed the 
officers of the credentials committee | 
for all the records. Presumably 
they will be looked into in line 
with the Senate committee’s charge | 
that half of the delegates were ir- 
regularly elected. 

The final roll-call on a contest 
came ast night after the Yom Kip- | 
pur | rictige holiday, in deference 
to which the IBT convention ad- 
journed Friday night. Meanwhile’ 
hundreds of delegates had left. The 
decisive vote of the convention 
came on Friday’s roll-call, when 
Hoffa won the presidency with 
1,208 ballots to 313 for William 
A. Lee, the seventh vice-president 
and 140 for Thomas J. Haggerty, 
secretary-treasurer of. Chicago 
Milkwagon Drivers, Hickey had 


withdrawn on the eve of the voting 
in favor of. Lee. Haggerty ha 


‘election was on the likely conse- 


legates who cast ballots against 
him. and some hundred more votes 
not cast, Hofta’s tirst attention after 


quences of the Oct. 24 meeting of 
the AFL-CIO executive council 
meeting in New York that is to take 
up the charges of corruption 
against the IBT. 

The anti-Hoffa votes were. pri- 
marily based. on the fear that 
Hofta’s election would spell ouster 
from the AFL-CIO. The Hoffa 
forces are also fully aware that the 
convention delegates did not fully 
reflect the sentiment in the locals, 
because the overwhelming majority 
of the delegates were paid olficers 
or wete elected in “rigged” or 
otherwise unrepresentative meet- 
ings. The convention's credentials 
committee itself found it necessary 
to unseat delegates of more than 
70 locals and question many others. 

Hoffa took what for him was a 
“conciliatory” tone towards the 
AFL-CIO. One step was the ap- 


proval by the convention at its) 


. in a meeting | > 
further strengthened in a meeti =! slows down and fall to the earth’s 


windup session of a resolution re- 


of the executive board today with) 
approval of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices codes. | 


A second indication of Hoffa's | 


effort to avoid ouster from the) 
AFL-CIO came with his rejection 
of a proposal’ by retiring president 
Beck that the convention authorize 
the officers to set aside $10,000,000 


atmosphere, where it will burn fo 
a cinder through friction. 

“An analysis of the result of 
measurements shows that the 
period of revolution has remained 
practically constant, which testifies 
to the negligible influence of the 
forces braking its progress,” Radio 
Moscow said. 

Apparently it was not running 
into serious friction, although there 
always was the chance it would 
collide with a meteorite. 

The Soviet press was filled with 
headlines today on the fact that 
the satellite was launched. 

“Honor and glory of Soviet scien- 
tists and technologists,” sgid one 
headline. “Russians win race. as 
whole world watches flight of satel- 
lite,” said another. 7 

A Soviet woman scientist, Mrs. 
Anna T. Masevich, vice-president 
of the Soviet Astronautical Coun- 
cil, told newsmen at Barcelona, 
Spain, that Soviet scientists launche 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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eking Parade Hails Success of 5-Year Plan 


By ALAN WINNINGTON 

PEKING.—New China celebrated 
her birthday and she had cause for 
celebration. The Five-Year Plan 
was already completed — three 
months ahead of schedule, 

The announcement of this suc- 
cess gave a grand send-off to the 
biggest birthday parade since the! 
Republic's foundation eight years 
ago. 
It was made by Defense Minister 
Peng Teh-huai just before 500,- 
000 people surged through the 
square before the Gate of Heavenly 


ANFUSO ASKS SALE TO ISRAEL 
OF $100,000.600 SURPLUS FOOD 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 6—Rep. Victor L. Anfuso (D-NY) report- 
ed today that he had urged the Administration to complete an agree- 
ment to permit Israel to buy 100 million dollars worth of surplus 


food from the U. S. 
Anfuso visited Israel last month as-a member of the House 


Agriculture Committee studying the surplus food disposal program. 
SEOUL PAPERS URGE TREATY 
TO END SHOOTINGS BY GIs 


SEOUL, Oct. 6—South Korean newspapers renewed demands 


Peace. | 

On the reviewing stand with! 
Mao Tse-tung and other Chinese 
leaders were Janos Kadar, premier' 
of Hungary and mary other visiting 
personages. 

In his speech announcing the 
opening of the parade, Marshal 
Peng said that the world move- 
ment for peace and democracy ¢on- | 
tinued to develop, and the Socialist 
camp, headed by the Soviet Union. 
had attained astonishing achieve 
ments. : 

The vast parade was led by 
China’s three armed services under) 
a jet plane fly-past. | 

Then under the rostrum passed! 
great flower baskets representing| 
the “hundred flowers policy ’—the| 
encouragement to different schools! 
of art and science to contend. | 
Working people made” up. the 
bulk of the marchers — proudly| 
carrying charts and models showing 
results achieved by their factories| 
or industries in Five-Year Plan. | 

Total value of industria] output! 
was shown on charts to be over 2%' 
times the value of 1952, the year 
before the plan. Agricultura] dut- 
put was 25 percent higher. Wages| 
have risen 40 percent and peasants’ 
income 30 percent. 


’ 
’ 
' 


The most colorful part of the! 


massed parade was formed by large 
groups of actors, dancers, athletes 
and other peopie _ illustrating 
aspects of cultural tife, 

A fantastic harleqninade of peo- 


today for a Status of Forces treaty with the U.S. to prevent the shoot- 
ing of Korean civilians by American soldiers. 

“Hankuk Ulbo,” a Seoul independent newspaper, said the “big- 
gest reason for repeated shooting incidents is that the American 
military court failed to give proper punishment to the soldiers who 
did the shooting.” 

It said one GI who shot and killed a three-year-old Korean boy 
at Inchon several weeks ago received a sentence of threé months at 
hard labor. 

The Korean courts here have no jurisdiction over American 
troops involved in such cases now, but the situation slowly has been 
developing into a gathering storm. 

“Unless the U.S. takes proper preventive measures to keep its 


soldiers from shooting Koreans at random and punish the offenders | 


properly in aecordance with law,” the newspaper said, “it would lead 
us to the conclusion that the American humanitarianism is only a 


word,” 
Several other Korean newspapers have hinted that the actions 


of American soldiers involved in the incidents stemmed from “racial 
contempt” for the Korean people. 
-- -— ~-— —wt- 


Diilas Sentenced 


To 7 More Years 
SREMSKA MITROVICA, Yugo- 

slavia, Oct. 6.—Milovan Diilas, a 

former Yugoslay Vice President, 


y 'was sentenced yesterday to an 
\additional seven years in prison 
or Ours 'by the district court here after 


_ 4a one-day trial, part of which was 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 6.—Soviet harred to foreign reporters. 

Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromy-| Djilas aleady had served almost 

ko held a four-hour parley yester-|OP° year of a three-year sentence 

at iets ok Mead. John |" alleged conspiracy against the 

+ xidalzcpen openguamicness Yugoslav government, 

Fotser Dulles. It was the longest 


The new trial involved his book. 
private conference ever held be-| “The New Class,” published in 
tween an American Secretary of’ 


New York last July. The court 

ESE TS Se ., |held that Djilas in writing it in- 
State and a Soviet Foreign Minis-| ries pa We 
ter. 


tended to undermine the people's 
authority and “consciously want- 


—|to the Little Rock crisis. 


Keating Asks FBI ~ 


Bare Arkansas Data 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 6—Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R- 
NY) called today for release of FBI reports on the Little 
Rock school integration dispute to expose what he called the 
“eel-like treachery’ of Arkansas “a i a cae 
‘Gov. Orval E. Faubus. 


governors who met with Ejisen- 
Keating also urged President hower last week displayed “a high 
‘Eisenhower to take pérsonal charge | degree of statesmanship” but that 
lof a campaign by “reasonable” pau had deliberately flouted 
‘Southerners to offset “alarmists {their efforts. 
‘who are preaching demagoguery| On the other hand, he said, 
‘which threatens to engulf the whole| Eisenhower “had exhibited job-like 
‘southland in the flames of racial|patience.” 
hate and federal defiance.” Keating added that “the time 
|. Keating said in a formal state-|now has come for the President to 
ment that “the ee!l-like treachery of |take charge of a determined effort 
Gov. Faubus in obfuscating all! by responsible leaders to drown out 
solution offered to the Little Rock | the self-serving canards which now 
crisis demonstrates clearly that the putrefy the air and invite further 
time is overdue for responsible ele-| violence. . 
ments to make themselves heard.” “I hope the President will now 
Keating is the top GOP member | take vigorous steps to explore pro- 
jo the House Judiciary Committee | cedures which can rally, encourage 
and a Jeader in the tight for Eisen-| 154 stimulate those generally mute 
shower s original civil rights bill. He| .jements who believe in the pres- 
‘said he hoped for the early release | oryation of Ree andl cndles; . 
of at least a summary of the FBI's} , 
my | The President is the only man 
reports on developments leading up|_, “y | pan 
with requisite esteem, position and 
power to forge a common meeting 
ground between the warring fac- 
‘tions and restore reason and calm- 
‘ness to this ghastly situation. 
He said the President can suc- 
ceed, hower, onlv if he has the 
outspoken support of the “vast ma- 
jority but silent southerners (who) 
know full well that anarchy ean 
only result from imitation and mute 
approval of the actions of Gov. 
Faubus.” 


Mrs. L. C. Bates 


Nominated to 
NAACP Board 


Mrs. L. C. Bates, president of - 
the Arkansas Conference of NAA- 


“Only when the true and cém- 
plete story of the tragic events in 
‘Little Rock . » » is made public,” he 
isaid, “will the nation have the full 
picture, on the one hand of utter 
perfidy, and on the others, of re- 
sponsible and necessary action by 
tthe Chief Executive.” 

| Similar demands have been made 
by GOP Gov. Theodore R. McKel- 
‘din of Maryland, one of the four 
‘southern governors seeking a solu- 
tion to the current impasse, -and 
‘Senate Democratic whip Mike 
‘Mansfield of Montana. 


| White House press secretary 
‘James C. Hagerty said yesterday 
ithe Justice Department was con- 
sidering making public all informa- 
tion it supplied to the President 


: 


ple danced, floated, rode trick 


cycles, did handstands or ‘splits,| Dulles and Gromyko later issued | 
spun, revolved, chased lions and 


dragons and performed calisthenics | . communique saying their talk was’ 
right across the square, “helpful” in clarifying the respect-| 


ed” to compromise socialism. 
A vice president of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists on 


|arriving here from The Hague was 


before he decided to send Federal 
troops into Little Rock. But Hag- 
erty said this definitely would not 
include a lengthy FBI report sup- 


As I write, people are wending| tive positions of the two govern-/| refused entry to the court reported-| plied to Federal Judge Ronald N. 
their way home, trying so far with-| ments on the Middle East, disarma-|]y on the ground only those of|Davies at Little Rock during legal 


out success, to drink all pubs dry; ment, Europe and Soviet-American_ 
on the way. relations generally. | 


whom passes were issued the pre- 
vious day could enter. 


—_— ———— 


ee eee ee a ee eee ee 


reports from abroad. 
Turkey is “slowly going bust,” 
L. Sulzberger reports in the 


By ERIK BERT 
MORE AND MORE of the un-| 
favorable developments in the for-|©- 


provements in the economic posi- 
tion of underdeveloped countries 


| proceedings against Faubus. 


| Keating said the four southernored People. 


CP branches; G. R. Darden, pub- 
lisher and president of the Mis- 
sissippi NAACP aim! Max Delson, 
New York attorney. are new can- 
didates nominated to the board of 
directors of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancément\of Col- 


—— 


~ Monetary Actions Reflect World Economic Jitters 


meeting. “Any news of major im-)down their history books, and fi- 


nancial reporters have resorted to 
shocker terms—the former to dis- 


eign economic situation are break-|New York Times of Sept. 25, from/is exceptional indeed,” he said.jclose the historic antecedents for 


“Nobody knows quite 
But the national! 
has declined to but a! 


ing through the surface. At the Istanbul. 
recent meetings of the Internation-| how bust 
a! Bank for Reconstruction and of economy 
ithe International Monetary Fund, fifth of its registered value.” 
both held in Washington, D.C.,| 
the representatives from the un-}Paris, Sulzberger dealt with “In- 
derdeveloped areas were sharp'dia’s possible bankruptcy.” _ Its) 
and bitter. 
In the West the recent hiking;ing,” he wrote. His colleague, A. 
of the Bank of England interest}M. Resenthal writing from New 
rate to 7 percent, and the lowering! Delhi in the Sept. 29 New York 
of the West German Central Bank;Times reported that “India is a 
t® 4 percent, have made financial|country in economic. crisis.” 
experts very uneasy. The assur-| The speeches of the represen-' 
ances of both British and West/tatives from the underdeveloped 
German spokesmen that no further;countries at the Washington gath- 
changes are planned: are taken'erings were explicit. They charged 
with a tableful of salt everywhere.'that almost all of the major eco- 
The French franc and the Fin-nomic. changes of the past year 
nish markka have both been/have worked against the nations 
shrunk in recent weeks closer to|/they represent. The gap between 
their real values, and it is widely|the living standards of the indus- 
believed that most currencies in|trialized and the underdeveloped 
Europe are on the verge of a dras-!countries is widening, not narrow- 
tic shake-down. “There’s talk of!ing, they declared. 
devaluation of the British pound,' W MATERIALS 


the Dutch guilder, and ithe Danish” ; 
krone” and the French franc “may Prices of raw materials exported 


be pushed into further devaiua-'DY the underdeveloped countries 
tion,” the Wall Street Journal re-have been driven down as the re- 


ported from Paris recently. sult of the anti-inflation policies 


ursued in the industriali coun- 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS _|izies, they said. On the other hand 
The international monetary con- 


prices of machinery and other fin- 
ferences in Washington disclesed|ished goods exported from the 
that many “free world” underde- 


West have risen sharply. 
veloped countries are faced with} Their attitude was stated em- 
the most critical economic prob- 


Many underdeveloped countries 

“find themselves in dire straits,” 
M. A. Mozattar, speaking for 
akistan, expressed 


between the levels of production, 
consumption and trade of the un- 


dustrially advanced countries. 


AID TO BRITAIN 

The report of the Monetary 
Fund disclosed that during the 
year the fund loaned Britain 
$561 millions and gave her 
a stand-by credit of $738.5 mil- 
lion, to weather the storm that 
arose from the Suez intervention. 
Argentina, Denmark, France, India 
and Japan also secured Fund as- 
sistance to withstand the strain of 
foreign payments abroad. Five 
Latin American countries—Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Paraguay and 
Peru—also received Fund aid in an 
attempt to sustain the value of their 
currencies, 


Gregory Cassimatis, minister 
without portfolio of Greece, sum- 
marized the situation for thé mone- 
tary meeting in Washington: 

“No one can predict what the 
monetary developments of the next 
months might be.” The Interna- 
tional economy is in “precarious 
equilibrium” with many important 
currencies in Europe showing 
“signs of instability,” 

* 
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phatically by Miguel Cuaderno 
- Jems in a decade. These have — " Philippines, . chairman 


i of the i . 
been emphasized by recent news of the Monetary Fund's annual 
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ECONOMISTS HAVE pulled 


“disappoint-| 


the recent rise in the Bank of Eng- 
‘land’s rate to seven percent, and 
the latter to emphasize its gravity. 
The British bank rate represents 


' 


Three days later, writing from)™ment” over the “growing disparity”|the interest which borrowers from 


ithe Bank of England must pay on 
ithe highest jgrade security. British 


“4 . | TO , ‘ _ 4 ‘ ‘ - " 
“long-range economy is founder-|derdeveloped world and of the in-|manufacturers and businessmen 


‘must pay eight percent or more, 
and the smaller enterprisers even 
higher. 

The hike in the rate from five to 
seven percent last month was only 
the third time since 1839 that the 
rate had been jumped two percent 
at one time; the other occasions 
were during the crises at the out- 
break of World War I and World 
War II. During the 20th century 
the rate has been at seven percent 
only twice, once in November, 
1920, and the other time at the 
outbreak of World War I. 

It is no wonder, then, that the 

word used most often in London to 
describe the action of Britain's 
chancellor of the Exchequer was 
“bombshell.” 
' An even more ominous note was 
sounded by Harold Wilson, presi- 
dent’ of the Board of Trade in the 
last Labor government. Wilson told 
the ‘opening session of the recent 
Labor Party conference that Britain 
was faced with the worst economic 
situation she had known in 40 years. 
WEST GERMANY | 

The earlier cut-in the West Ger- 


4 percent has aroused sharp expres- 
sions of dismay. The Bonn action, 
the Wall Street Journal said in a 
Washington dispatch, is the result 


of developments which “threaten 
a form of bankruptcy and currency 
collapse in some European coun- 
tries.” “If something doesn’t hap- 
pen soon, the lid’s going to blow,” a 


“gloomy U. S. government econo- 


mist” told that paper's reporter. 

The short-term possibilities in 
Western Europe, according to the 
WSJ, include the “economic col- 
lapse” of Britain or France. 

The Administration, the WSJ 
continues, fears even more funda- 
mental dangers in the situation— 
the danger of war. Administration 
policymakers, the Wall St. Journal 
reporter says, “see the present eco- 
nomic split between West Germany 
and the rest of Europe as possibly 
reopening old sores.” According to 
him, “U.S. diplomats fear economie 
competition (between Western 
Germany and the rest ef Europe 
would be followed by political 
military animosities.” The wars of 
Bismarck’s day and World War I 
were, according to these men, the 
result of “economic competition be- 
tween Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries.” An aggravation of 
such competition today could, 
they believe, trigger another con- 
flict. 


Overshadowing all other factors 
is the “dollar” shortage throughout 
the world, the result of huge U, S$. 
exports and much smaller imports, 
The current inflationary boom is 


man Central Bank rate from 4% to 


-. = 
toe Be 


aggravating this gap. < Selb 
Nes! 


ER 


‘A WELCOME CHANGE OF PACE 


Are times changing? Could be! Over the last few days 
of the past week we received just about $3,000 in the DW's 
ut us within a few hundred dol- 
lars of the half-way mark in the drive, and we're getting | 
renewed confidence that we can make it by the year's end. | 


drive for $100,000. This 


“We,” of course, means all of us. 


Right now, in the midst of extensive technical changes required 


to switch to a reduced paper, our needs are especially rough and we 
ia not only to keep up, but to’ exceed that 


make a plea to all rea 
$3,000 weekly pace. 


Contributions came from various parts of the land, with New 
York’s industrial workers’ groups coming through handsomely with 
$3 1200. There was another $500 from the Manhattan Freedom of 
the Press Committee; $236.50 from the Illinois Committee; $200 | 


from Ohio; $100 from New England. 


A group of New York Hungarian workers contributed $115; 
there was $50 from a friend of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s. 

Among smaller sums were several from local Bronx groups. 

And there was $35 from Pine County, Minnesota, one of the 
historic centers of progressive farmer movements. The money came 
from family and friends of Grandma Goldeman of Pine County, who 


died a couple of weeks ago at the age of 89. 


“Grandma Goldeman eagerly looked forward to reading The 
Worker each week, and time and time again sent money so the 
paper could carry on,” a friend writes. “This was the legacy she 
wished to leave to her children and grandchildren and to the chil- 
dren of the world. The Worker was a symbol to her of the fight for | 
peace and brotherhood, and a better way of life for future genera- 


tions.” 
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the cold war decade are to be laid 
and there will be more than wrath- 


lowing Monday, Oct. 14. 


| For then a calendar of argument 
‘begins. The range is from alleged 


munists are involved — and gissues 
'directly arising out of the struggle 
‘for civil rights in the South. | 
First and second cases to be 
‘argued on Oct. 14 are those of 
‘Junius I. Scales, North Carolina} 
'Communist Party chairman, and 


> Danes Call Protest 
» Sadie Van Veen Against Speidel Visit 


COPENHAGEN, Oct. 6.—Dan- Act, Scales receiving six years and 
ish Communists today called for’ Lightfoot five. 


‘Claude M. Lightfoot, Illinois party 
leader. Both men were convicted| 
'for ailegedly violating the so-called) 
membership clause of the Smith 


like argument beginning the fol- 


‘violation of the Smith Act to the ae 
case of a woman injured after her 2% 
highheel caught in an impediment.| #4 
High points, however, will be) #7 
ithe cases directly involving free! 77 
speech rights—frequently referred) #3 
é to as “the Communist” cases, al-| {24 
a. groups far beyond the Com-' #3 


| 


High Court's New Term 
Faces Liberties Issues 


When the nine black-robed Supreme Court justices file into their seats promptly 


\tfon virtually outlawing the activi- 


ties of the organization there. 

On June 1, 1956, the Alabama 
court enjoined the NAACP from 
collecting dues and carrying on 
other organizationa lactivities. The 
injunction was viewed as a reprisal 
for its support of the Montgom- 


_jery bus boycott and similar work. 


Similar cases are pending in 
Texas, Georgia and Virginia. 

A series of labor cases are also 
before the court, many of them aris- 
ing out of the so-called “hot cargo” 
section of the Taft-Hartley law. 

li one case the government is 
seeking to upset a lower court ver- 
dict upholding the right of a Team- 
sters Local not to handle “hot 
cargo’ produced by scabs during 
a strike at the Oklahoma City 
plants of the American Fron and 
Machine Works. 

Morton Sebell, now serving 30 
years at Alcatraz, has served peti-\ 
tions for review of his world-fa- 
mous case. Convicted with Juilus 
and ‘Ethel Rosenberg, both execut- 


a mass demonstration tomorrow  Constitutionality of this section’ _ CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN 
against German Gen. Hans Spei-|of the Smith Act, which punishes’ | 
40 years ago and was a member 


dle, commander of NATO Centra! “knowing individual mgrepeine c Hy C ‘ct Party briefly 
‘European forces. in the Communist Party, has never|™ “© ~Ommunmet sary Deny 


Sadie Van Veen. Communist | Speidel is touring Scandinavia been reviewed by the high court. during the 30s. The government is 


: ae . j|and is scheduled to arrive here} Former Brig. Gen. Telford Tay- Seeking to deport him under the, 
writer and artist, is recuperating 5 oprow Hor will appear for Scales and John| 52-called political deportation pro-| 


__|ed after a trial widely assailed as a 
‘cold war frameup, Sobell is charg- 
ing that the government “used false 
evidence and perjured testimony” 
to get him \deported from Mexico. 

A second motion by Sobell is bas- 
ed on a Supreme Court decision 


ne ee ee —a 


Recuperating 
In Hospital 


in Beth Israel hospital, where she | — of the Internal Security 


underwent an emergency ab- 
dominal operation Wednesday. 
She is reported able now to 


see visitors, Hours for visiting on 


weekdays are from 6 to 7 p.m. It recovering from a circulatory ail- 


is expected she will remain hos- 
pitalized for the better part of 
the week. 3 ie 


2 TEEN-AGERS 


By BOLZA BAXTER | 

Detroit—It was anything but a typical Sunday 
afternoon at the home of Saul and Peggy Wellman, 
$000 Clairmont. The occasion was an “open 
house” welcoming home two young world travel- 
ers, David Wellman, 17, and Joel Schatz, 15. 
These two Detroit teen-agers were among the 161 
Americans who attended the Sixth World Youth 
Festiva® for Peace and Friendship—the first to be 
held in the Soviet Union. The Festival was at- 
tended by 35,000 foreign youth, Between 2 and 
6 P.M. Sunday, scores of persons, young and old, 
¢ame to say Welcome Home, and to ask ques- 
tions about the things they saw and did in Moscow, 
as well as Paris, London and Germany, 

I came to interview the two teen-agers, but the 
questions were supplied by the more than 100 
guests. 

David, the older of the two and president of 
the Student Council at Cass Tech High School, 
- did most of the talking. 

Both David and Joel were quick to point out 
that they did not consider themselves experts. 

“It is hard to form conclusive opinions in such 
a short time,” they said, “but on such matters as 
educational standards and juvenile delinquency 
we are, based on our American experience, able to 
be conclusive. 

Why did they decide to go to Moscow? They 
had been inspired by reports of previous Festivals 
coming from Americans in attendance plus “just 
plain curiosity, the urge to see for ourselves.” 

How did these teen-agers whose parents barely 
eke out a living, manage this 9,000 mile jaunt 
which cost a cool $700 each? 

“It took 2% years work, first with a paper route 
and then as a carry-out boy in one of Detroit's 
large super markets.” 

-- The main news media in our country works 
overtime to prove that the peace talk of the So- 
viet government is just plain propaganda to cover 
up their war plans or at least to excuse their short- 
comings in consumer goods, It was only natural 
to ask questions, what about the Soviets, are they 
really for peace? 

' Jt was in response to this question.that one 
was able to feel the deep impact of the Soviet peo- 
ple and the Festival had on these young Ameri- 


cans. ) 
David explained that “one would have to visit 


the Soviet Union to really appreciate how deep 
and sincere are the desires of the Russian 


peace 
Flag. realize that this feeling is’ not a forced 
very home, every village and street we trav- 
_ @led bore piacards declaring for peace. At every 
tailroad stop, Festival delegates were greeted by 


-_ a - 
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Pieck Recovering 


BERLIN, Oct. 6.—East German 


'PreSident Wilhelm Pieck, 81, is re-argument. 
The Charles Rowoldt case is to 
ment, Communist Party secretary SS isa 
Walter Ulbricht said today. 
‘er pnys,G:tfid cmfwy cmfwy cf'came to this country from Germany 


IN DETROIT TELL OF USSR 


]., Abt for Lightfoot. Both men ar- 
gued before the Court last Fall, 
assailing the section as unconstitu- 


be heard immediately thereafte 
| Rowoldt, a resident of Minneapolis, 


-_—-— 


thousands who sought to impress us with their de- 
sire to live in peace with Americans. This was 
even true of stops made as early as 4 A.M.” 

Why the special] attention to the Americans? 

Joel explained, “they realize that Russia and 
the United States are the two major world powers. 
Convinced that their government does not plan 
war on the U.S., they are confident that if the 
American people can convince our government 
to live and let live, world peace will be assured.” 

How does the Russian living standard com- 
pare with ours? Unhesitatingly David said, “No 
country comes close te the U.S., not even Canada 
which is just across the river. It might be helpful 
however to point out that while the living sanded 
in Russia is at least 30 years behind the U.S., in 
comparison to the rest of Europe the Soviet Union 
is much advanced.” 

No one was surprised to learn that the Soviet 
educational standards were tremendously ad- 
vanced over the American system, that there are 
no overcrowded classrooms in Russia. An obvious 
feeling of shame came over the faces of these two 
youngsters as they said, “It is our impression that 
educational standards in most of Europe, certain- 
ly in those countries we visited, are much advanced 
over that in the United States.” 

What about juvenile delinquency? “We saw 
no evidence of delinquency. We were told by 
Soviet youths that there are small groups of kids 
that prefer not to participate in group activities, 
but as for gangs and the accompanying vandalism, 
there is no such thing in the Soviet Union.” 

Was there any attempt to “brain-wash” them? 


Both David and Joel were quick to point out that : 


“there was no such effort. There was no attempt 
to politicalize the Festival. No delegation carried 
sters of government leaders or slogans of a po- 
itical nature. The single exception was the Egypt- 
tian delegation, which carried a huge portrait of 
Nasser, Each delegation seemed to be conscious 
of the Festival's purpose—to promote peace and 
friendship. They therefore-tried to stay clear of 

matters of an antagonistis nature.” 
_ What had-been the reaction of fellow students 
upon their return? David answered, “I was very 
apprehensive at first. I was certain that the kids 
in school would. be hostile, would call me a Com- 
munist or vile names. To date I have been invited 
to speak of my experiences before three different 
groups of Cass students and not once have I been 
with hostility of any sort. I find the stu- 


ts to be open minded and most curious about 


life in the Soviet Union. It would not surprise me 
nis ap Sao mes papi a yy ay A on 
tend next Fi 


estival, scheduled for Peking, 
CeO i ew Pe 


id 
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tional, but the case was assigned for' 


vision 


(McCarran) Act of 1950. Rowoldt 
is challenging the constitutionality 
of the law. | 

On the following Monday, Oct. 


this time on behalf of Gilbert! 


voiding conviction in a recent case 
because of prosecution use of the 
act ‘that a defendant had invoked 
the Fifth Amendment before the 


'21, Abt is scheduled again to ap- Grand Jury. 


The passport power of the State 


'Green and Henry Winston; Com-| Department will also be challeng- 
‘munist leaders. Both men are ap-|ed, Rockwell Kent, the artist, and 


pealing | Wa 
court sentences handed them in|psychiatrist, are asking the Supreme 


' 


three-year contempt of! 
1956 after they voluntarily sur-| 
rendered _to serve five-year terms 
under the Smith Act. 

They are attacking the sentence' 
on a number of grounds, including 
the point that the court had no} 
power to sentence for more than a} 
year on a contempt charge. 

Arising directly out of recent 
struggles in the South will be the 
appeal of the National Association | 


for the Advancement of Colored 


em ee 


GURLEY FLYNN 
VOLUNTEERS 


Dr. Walter Briehl, California, 
Court to order the State Depart- 
ment to grant them passports. 

The above are only a few of the 
cases on the high court's docket 
this fall. 

And all of them are to be de- 


cided in an atmosphere where the 


| segregationists and the cold war- 


riors are unleashing a sustained at- 
tack on the court for its recent de- 
cisions on civil rights and civil lib- 


Teachers Poll 
City Candidates 


The Teachers Union have sent a 


‘letter to the mayodralty candidates 


and their teams, polling them on 
“four key school issues: teachers’ 
salaries, school conditions, racial 
integration and academic freedom.” 
The poll was sent to candidates for 
mayor, controller, president of the 
City Council and the borough 
presidents by the union’s legislative 
representative, Rose Russell. 

Mrs. Russell called on the can- 


‘didates to announce their views on 


‘such specific proposals as a six- 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


A dall for new volunteers as 
well as those who took part in the 
petition signature campaign for 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Lower 
East Side candidate for the City 
Council, to meet at 8 p.m. to- 
night was issued by Miss Evelyn 
Weiner and Dr. Albert Blum- 


point salarv and pension “package 
plan” providing. a base scale of 


1 $5,000 to $10,000 in 10 equal an- 


nual steps; construction of “40 to 
50” new schools a year; a maxi- 
mum class size of 30 with much 


‘smaller registers in the “difficult” 


schools and classes; a “crash pro- 

am” to speed up improvements 
A; both teachers and pupils in 
schools attended by predominantly 
minority group children; prompt 
enactment of the Sharkey-Brown- 
Isaacs bill to outlaw discrimination 
in private dwellings; and an end to 
“investigations into the political be- 
liefs and associations of teachers.” 
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PIECE 


Whes Lost Bearings? 
Correspondent Demands __- 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Since Speak Your Piece was | LAST VOTE AY A agian 
inaugurated more than a year | , [ELECTION IN THHts STATED 
ago, | have availed myself of its 
invitation and privilege no more 
than two or three times on occa- 
sions where I was deeply moved 
and impelled to write. 

My most recent letter (Sept. 
20) called for a friendly attitude 
towards those who had left our 
ranks. I indicated that they had 
temporarily lost their bearings, 
but that if our attitude towards 
them remained friendly, thes 
would in time return. 

Irma Kopf (Oct. 3) now says 
of me “... even though you have 
temporarily lost your bearings,” | 
apparently because I wish to see | 
them return.. To this I must re- | 
ply. 

When I said that much venom 
had been poured upon Joe Clark, 

] was referring to several letters 
that had appeared following the 
statement of the Communist | 
Partys national committee on 
Joe Clark's resignation (a state- 
ment which I applauded) and 
aJso to many private conversa- 
tions where, in my presence, a 
very hostile attitude had been | 
taken towards his public depar- | 
ture. 

Instead of quoting Shakes- 
peare, this time I am inclined to 
refer to the Constitution of the 
Communist Party, adopted at 
its 16th National Convention. Ar- 
ticle VI, Section 12, reads: 

“The Communist Party re- 
cognizes the right of any mem- 
to resign without prejudice.” 
(My emphasis.) | 

I am afraid that Irma’s letter | 
is not in- keeping with the spirit 
of. this portion of the Constitu- | NEW YORK 
tion, for it breathes prejudice | Fdjtor. Daily Worker: 
against these people out of every | Here jis $50 which I received 
pore. Certainly her attitude will | from a friend in Washington, 
not motivate them to return. Per- | D.C. who said I could use it as 
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12. COLOR 1 
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% FILL IN ONLY if APPLICANT DID PREVIOUSLY VOTE AT A GENERAL ELECTION IN THIS STATE. 
DID YOU REGISTER | MOT. UNDER WHAT NAME DID YOU REGISTER? (PRINT) 
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iF NOT. FROM WHAT ADDRESS DID YOU VOTE? 


ST. CIty COUNTY 
1%. FILL IN ONLY IF APPLICANT DID NOT PREVIOUSLY VOTE AT A GENERAL ELECTION IN THIS STATE. 
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COUNTRY 


| 


Court 


ST. ADDRESS STATE 
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OTHER 


NATURALIZATION PAPERS 
EXHIBITED 


l 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER 


» 
20. TO SE FPULZED IN WHERE APPLICANT PROOUCES NATURALIZATION PAPERS 


, PORM 48706 FNGED 


if NATURALIZED THROUGH HUSBAND. 
WAS APPLICANT MARRIED TO 
SUCH HUSBAND BEFORE 


CITY AND STATE [NAME OF PERSON TO WHOM ISSUED 
SEPT. 22. 1922 


YO THE REGISTRATION BOARD: §f A FOREIGN BORN APPLICANT FAILS TO EXHIBIT NATURALIZA- 
TION PAPERS HE MUST EXECUTE AN AFFIDAVIT AS REQUIRED BY ELECTION LAW SECTION 170. 
WAS AFFIDAVIT EXECUTED? | 


e 


registering unless they move or fail to vote at least once 
every two years. Filling out this duplicate of the registra- 
tion form above now will help you speed up things when 


you actually register. 


This is a reproduction of the permanent registration 
form you will be asked to fill out when you register to vote. 
Registration continues through Saturday, October 12. 

Voters who register will be entitled to vote not only 


' can keep our ship affoat and 
steer it safeiy into the port of 
_ Socialism—if we use that com- 
pass. It is also worth remember- 
ing that “the winds and waves 
are always on the side. of the 
| ablest navigators.” 
Who lost whose bearings? 
JEANIE 
10-3-57 


Four Day Week 


thousand |} 11,000 workers are currently em-| publication of the steel industry, the 
‘mills in this area werg operating at 


Union officials stated that the|102 percent capacity. 


Cut to a 


) 
| Oe 


Gurley Flynn Forwards 


$5 to Daily Worker 


CHICAGO. — Three | | 
workers at the ‘big U. S. Stee] ployed in this mill. 


seus Works plant = south Chi company has given no indication| Last month this had dropped to- 
ic’ go are now on a four-day week.! of the future employment picture|83.5 of capacity. Two weeks ago a 
Peter Tomezak, president, Local 65+ the plant. Out of the thirty-one|further reduction took place and 
of the United Steelworkers Of! open hearth furnaces, only twenty|production was at 80 percent. The 
‘America described the current em- are now in operation. The big hope|estimate for last week was once 
haps she doesn’t want them to | | cee fit. When I receive con- ployment situation at this plant as that the company holds out for/ again for another drop. This one 
come back: I do! | tributions I_ try to divide them “the worst since 1954.” ‘future increases In employment is was reported to be approximately 
I used the names of Joe Clark, | equally where I am viven the | In addition to the workers on a an upturn in auto production. ‘78 percent.. 
Joe Starobin and Howard Fast, | choice. So this time it's for the |short week, there zre 250 others! " | It is expected that the geduction 
not simply because I would very | Paijly Worker. 'who have been Jaid off during the’ BUT the recent record of stee]|in the work week at the South 
much like to have them recon- | Including this I have trans- [past period. There is speculation| Silla 4] eC Gee? , ) | Works, will spur the steel unionists 
sider, but because they have be- | mitted $95 to the fund for the |of additional lavoffs in view of the! P™ uction In this area shows ltt ©lto press for a shorter work week 
come symbolic of the many thou- paper. Best regards. large number of workers on the! basis for any rosy outlook. A year! with an increase in pay in the next 
sands who have recently left our | ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN |reduced work week. A total of ago, according to fron Age, official'contract negotiations. 


ranks, and without whose return | 10-3-57 ~_ sicepeblinnanh 


we cannot make much _head- 
(Continued from Page 1) 


way. The approach of “good rid- 
dance” is valid only for those 
who are not concerned with so- 
claiism or do not wish to work from the union’s $38,000,000 in as- | At an earlier stage of the conven- 
ir chest against the | tion there was some question as to 
: ir, whom the aged secretary-treasurer 
'would back. 


in its interest. This cannot be 
The first vice-presidency, a key 


ee 


- ee 


‘tions, secretary-treasurer John F.;cago, now an _ organizer; John 
‘English revealed. _ {Backhus, of Philadelphia; Gordon 

English was elected by acclama-)|Conclin, of St. Paul; Murray W. 
tion after he went all-out for Hoffa. | Miller, of Dallas, and George Mock 
of Sacrameto. 

The three trustees elected are 
John Rohrich, Paul Jones and Ray- 
mond Cohen. 

Hoffa’s speech to the convention 


oe 


No Speedup on 
‘58s says Quinn 


‘sets for a Wi 
AFL-CIO in event of a split. | 
was also immediately apparent, fol-| W 


said of those who have left be- 
cause they are critical of what 


they regard as errors hurtful to 
the cause of socialism. 

[ should like to close my letter 
with a quotation from Samuel T. 
Coleridge (of Ancient Mariner 
fame): 

“If a foe have kenned, 
Or worse than that, an ali- 
¢nated friend, 


If Takes Strike 


HAMTRAMCK. — Pat Quinn, 
president of Dodge Local 3 de- 
clared this last week that the union 
“don’t give a damn” what produc- 
tion management wants on the ‘58 


who has to be tolerated for techni-' 


lowing Hoffa’s election that the: 


basis for his unity with Beck dis-) 
appeared immediately after the} that Hoffa himself may be convict- 


roll-call was completed. ‘ed and imprisoned, went to Harld 
Beck was henceforth just a man|J: Gibbons of St. Louis the former 
: socialist who is now “braintrusting 

cal reasons until Oct. 15. Hoffa,|£0r Hoffa. Gibbons was elevated to 
who clearly doesn't want to force| that ‘post by the simple process of 
putting him up against D. H. 


position because of the possibility 


A rib of rotting timber, in there is not going to be speedup. 


thy ship’s stout side, 
Think it a blessing, and in 
humble pride 
With heart of steel replace 
_ Cee bra 
Our 16th convention began 
the process of replacing the bad 
timber. We have as our com- 


maintain decent standards of pro- 
duction—if that means picket lines 
and strike action, then that’s what! 
it will be” said the fiery Irishman 
and veteran of the 1937 sitdown 
strikes at Chrysler. 

Quinn said that reports had 


As I said before, we will fight to 


been coming to the union officials 
that Chrysler was preparing a 
boost in production on the 1958 
models. He reminded Chrysler that 
back on the 1957 models the com- 
pany tried the same “war of nerves” 
by jacking up production and it 
didn’t stop until the union gave 
them a strike ultimatum. A stand- 
ard of production was set then, 


pass the main resolution and the 
constitution adopted there. We 
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; Quinn said, that lasted through the 
ae : rat somatic our 1957 model. Because of little or 
neve a no change in the 1958 —-Dodge, 


(Except Foreign 
Spo eel tyear Quinn saidy-there is not going to 


1947, at the post office of New York, N.Y., 


te negotiate:a 


an early showdown with the AFL-! 
CIO, said on Beck’s proposal: Murphy of St. Louis, who held the 


“We want to stay in the AFT. Vice-presidency for 44 years. This 
CIO. We're not itching for a fight ‘puts Gibbons in the position of tak- 
‘|ing over the duties of president if 


If they throw us out, well have to fa d : 
use our full resources, money and) Ho a does go to Ba ten 
everything else, to protect our-| : Purged from the list of 11 vice- 
selves. But we won't fire the first presidents (now lengthened to 13) 
shot.” were, in addition to Murphy, Frank 
Hoffa feels he doesn’t need the| Brewster, of Seattle; William Lee, 
convention's authorization to use/and Thomias Hickey. Only Joseph 
the union’s resources. A vote of|Diviny, of San Francisco, the eight 
his board could be gotten any time| Vice-president, who inactively back- 
he demands it. Moreover, the|/ed Lee, was retained in the post. 


union's constitution sets a limit on}. The Hoffa group also sacrificed 
assessments, allowing them only if aoe Brennan, Minneapolis vice- 
president, who was convicted for 


the union’s assets fall below $20.- 

000,000, Almost all of the union’s|extortion. Brennan stood by Hoffa 
assets are in property, or bondsjand fought inside his caucus for 
endorsement. But ‘he was too much 


mostly -mortgage ds. A heavy 
loss would most likely be taken if/of a burden.to carry, and Hoffa 
dumped him. ts : 
ents named 


the union were to convert assets to 
-The new vice-presid 


cash. The union, in fact, will have 
loan ofa million dol-|are O'Rourke; Bert Brennan,~.of 


Worker only....- $4.00 $7.08 $12.90 be an big boost in production: al- 


Daily 
Dally Worker & Worker 6.75 
_ The Worker ..—...... +2.00- ase lowed Chrysler. 


ilars, just to meet its current 


obliga-| Detroit; Thomas: El Flynn of. 


following election also indicated he 
was mainly concerned with the 
fight: in the AFL-CIO against pos- 
sible suspension. But while mov- 
ing to stay in the federation he also 


directed a sharp attack upon the 
AFL-CIO leaders for accepting the 
disclosures of the Senate rackets 
committee at face value. 

“What is happening to our his- 
toric principle that a man is inno- 
cent until proven guilty?” asked 
Hoffa. “Something is wrong when 
newspaper headlines have more 
force than the findings of a court of 
law, or a jury of one’s fellow men.” 

“Something is wrong when some 
Americans begin to find fault with 
the Bill of Rights for which our peo- 
ple have bled and died.” — 

Hoffa has not, however, dealt. 
= the specific charges against. 

m. 

One indication of Hoffa's strat- 
egy at the moment was the action’ 
of the Detroit and Wayne County’ 
Federation of Labor (AFL) which 
Hoffa’s forces influence’. strongly. 
The labor body passed a resolution 
asking the AFL-CIO to withhold 
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A TRIUMPH FOR MAN 


Oct. 4, 1957, was a day of triumph for Man. 

On that day Man made a new leap toward 

the stars. Its consequences are virtually unfore- 

seeable but that Man has moved a long way to- 

wards solving the riddle of the universe is clear. 

Humanity owes a debt of gratitude to the 

Soviet scientists and their many compatriots 

_ who, building on the scientific heritage of cen- 

turies, pierced outer space with a man-made 
satellite. 


* © * e 


i This is a moment of grandeur when to Man comes a 
vision of a future without horizons. In a historical sense, 
earthbound Man trembles on the verge of that step once 
described by Frederick Engels, one of the founders of sci- 
entific socialism, as the leap from the kingdom of necessity 
to the kingdom of freedom. 

Far-seeing scientists understand this, but petty men, 
bound by the narrow limits of their class understanding, 
do not. Thus public officials like Senators Stuart Syming- 
‘ton (D-Mo) and Henry Jackson (D-Wash) seek to convert 
an awesome historic moment into an occasion for inflam- 
ing the cold war and shabby partisan maneuver. Reflect- 
ing the viewpoint of Pentagon cold warriors and the air- 
craft lobby, these men can talk only in terms of East-West 
military races. 

Fortunately they do not’represent the great body of 
American opinion. 

Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chairman of the United States 
National Committee for the International Geophysical 
Year, expressed the feeling of most thoughtful Americans 
when he said: 

“I am amazed that in the short time which they had 
to plan—obviously not any longer than we had—TI think it 
was a remarkable achievement on their part. 

“From the point of view of international cooperation 
the important thing is that a satellite has been launched. 

“They did it and they did it first.” 


° co) ° fe) 
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Here is the voice of a man of peace and scientific 
reason. Dr. Kaplan clearly rejects the shrill cries of the 
cold warriors and the cynicism of the professional anti- 
soicalist skeptics. While he does not enter into the argu- 
ment as whether socialism as a system is superior to capi- 
talism, he marks his respect for the Soviet scientists. 

The issue of superiority will be determined in time 
through peaceful competition. Socialist-minded people are 
confident of the outcome of such peaceful competi- 
tion,and calmly await history's verdict. But even today, de- 
spite the sneers of the anti-Sovieteers, there is hardly any 
reason to doubt the validity of the Tass statement announc- 
ing the man-made satellite: 

“, + « it seems that the present generation will witness 
? how the freed and conscious labor of the people of ‘the 
new socialist society turns even the: most daring of man’s 
dreams into reality.” 

2 


o ° 


But if the great test of social systems can await to- 
morrow’s answers, today’s problems cannot. And today’s 
supreme problem is that of peaceful co-existence—the guar- 
anteeing of peace in the day of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile and the man-made satellite. 

“War is unthinkable”’ Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Nokita Khruschev agreed the other day. Oct. 4 underlined 
that point. 

It is for us swiftly to draw the necessary conclusions. 
The conclusions are not those of the Pentagon, the aircraft 
lobby and the China Lobby. The conclusions America must 
draw are those of a drastic change in our foreign policy. 
Peaceful co-existence and peaceful competition must be- 
come ‘the explicit, settled bases of our policy. Cooperation 
and cultural exchange with the gifted Soviet people, not 
hostility and suspicion, must become the order of the day. 
In cooperation with all the peoples of the world our great 
American people can advance to the stars. 


ee 


WILLIAM WORTHY FILES APPEAL 


William Worthy, Jr., has filed a before the issue can be brought 


’ 


petition with the State Depart- to the federal courts. The ACLU 


ee .. has said that if the Board upholds 
man 3 eset Be Appeals|y State Department decision, a 
urging reversal of the Depart-\snit would be brought promptly 


= eet ee 


WHAT EFFECT did the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party 


of the Soviet Union have on the 
developing crisis in the Ameri- 
can Communist Party? First and 
foremost was the bright vision of 
the emerging peried of peaceful 
co-existence and competition 
with its countless new oppor- 
tunities for maintaining world 
peace and achieving friendly, col- 
laborative relations between 
states of different social and po- 
litical systems. This new period 
was also shown to be pregnant 
with opportunities ror the growth 
of the socialist countries and for 


ee RSs 
— ~ 


| of 


| find full expression. 


the spread of democratic, so- 
cialist and communist tendencies 
and movements in other coun- 
tries. 

This was the vision that came 


| out of the 20th Corgress. It proj- 


ected the coming of a new stage 
in the development of the Social- 
ist countries in which the so- 
cialist capacities of the new so- 
cial system would fully untold, 
The repressive functions of the 
state would diminish while its 
economic-managerial and organi- 
zational functions on all levels of 


| government would expand. Mate- 
| rial and cultural standards of the 
| people would rise with increasing 


tempo and al] the great qualities 
Socialist democracy would 


By its very nature of the 20th 


| Congress was bound to -inspire 


| true democrats, Socialists and 
Communists everywhere. Com- 


| munists especially were bound to 
| be stimulated by the fresh look 


which the 20th Congress took at 
the world to themselves take a 
fresh look at their own programs, 
policies and organizations. Es- 


pecially at the new national ap- 
proaches and roads to peace, de- 
meoracy and socialism in their 
respective countries, 

* 


BUT IN OUR OWN Party it 
did not work out quite like that. 
The bright new vision tended to 
become somewhat obscured for 
the American people and for the 
American Communist Party by 
certain aspects in the reappraisal 
of Stalin’s rele and in the fight 
against “the cult of the indi- 
vidual.” The good effects of the 
new ofientations of the 20th 
Congress were weakened and 
partly nullified by these aspects 
of the reappraisal. This may not 
have added much to our diffi- 
culties but it certainly did not 
help. Especially since the im- 
plementation by the Soviet 
Party of the new orientations of 
the 20th Congress was very slow 
and hesitant for a cculstierhivle 
period to time. We now know 
that differences of opinion in the 
leadership were mainly resopn- 
sible for that. 

Our difficulties were undoubt- 
edly increased by the disorienta- 
tions around the events in Hun- 
gary. Those in the United States 
who sought the defeat of Social- 
ism in Hungary and the restora- 
tion of capitalism certainly suc- 
ceeded for a time in so confusing 
large numbers of American Com- 
munists and sympathizers that 
the Party crisis became aggravat- 
ed, if only temporarily. 

It should also be realized that 
the economic problems and diffi- 
culties confronting some of the 
Socialist countries and the slow 
and painful process of raising 
living standards, much exaggerat- 
ed by all the mediums of mass 
communication in the U. S., con- 
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‘| TAKE A FRESH LOOK’ (5) 
The Way Out of Our Crisis 


By ALEXANDER BITTELMAN 


tributed towards maintaining an 
atmosphere unfavorable for the 
rapid overcoming of the Party 
Crisis. 

° 

IF THE DISCUSSION in the 
these articles so far on the origin 
and nature of the Party crisis is 
basically sound, as I believe it is, 
this in itself indicates the wa 
out of the crisis. We must lift 
ourselves to a new plateau be- 
cause only then and only from 
there can we begin a new and 
fresh advance towards the build- 
ing of a mass Marxist-Leninist 
party. The road to such a party 
does not lie in a straight line. 
Nor will it come about by adding 
to the present party structure, 
brick to brick and member to 
member. 

The road to the eventual emer- 
gence of a mass Marxist-Leninist 
party in th U. S. lies through the 
adopiion, by the Communist 
Party, and all socialist and Marx- 
ist--minded currents of a correct 
attitude and relationship-to the 
trade union movement. This 
movement is today the effective 
and recognized leader of the 
American working class and will 
continue increasingly in this role 
for an entire historical period. 
Only from the full recognition of 
this historic fact can there 
emerge a correct relationship be- 
tween the Commuins Party and 
the socialist-minded currents and 
groupings, on the «ne hand, and 
the trade union movement, on 
the other. 

In accord with this recognition 
we must achieve a new definition 
and concertization of the van- 
guard role of the Communist 
Party as it is to be unfolded and 
practiced in the daily life and 

(Continued on Page-7) 
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MIAMI BEACH 

A very strong factor behind 
the stand of the convention of 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters is 
its composition. The bulk of the 
delegates are paid officials. Jim- 
my Hoffa told newsmen - that 
about 30 percent of the dele- 
gates are not on union payrolls. 
But even the thirty percent must 
be qualified. Most of them, too, 
are unquestionably officers af 
their respective locals, and they 
usually come from locals that are 
too small to have more than one 
full-time official. And most olten 
such officials obtain part pay for 
their service for the union—for 
attendance at meetings, delegate- 
ships, time for settling griev- 


' ances. and such. Other sources 


mrent’s rejection of his passport re-|m the Federal District Court in 
5 newal application. The petition) Washington. 

was filed by William M. Kunstler,, Worthy had last winter defied 
cooperating attorney of the Amer-|a State Department ban on travel 


ican Civil Liberties Union. to China and Hungary. He visited 


these countries. while fulfi 


-The appeal to the Board of 
newspaper ‘spsiepisabint for. the 


Passport Appeals is the final ad- 


9 ad 


| estimated payrollers were 90 per- 


cent of the delegates. 
° 

Nor should it be overlooked 
that the IBT is run by an ex- 
tremely autocratic machinery. 
Beck in answer to my question, 
said there are even now “about 
120” locals under trusteeships in 
spite of the regain of autonomy 
by a number since the rank and 
file revolt began. The general 
office has had the authority to 
slap a trusteeship on a local, and 
replace officers by appointees, at 
practically the drop of a hat. So 
a local’s officialdom, including its 
delegates at a convention, are 
permanently on a “good behav- 
ior” test. 

This is why the opponents of 
the Beck-Hoffa groups sought a 
secret ballot on the presidency, 
although they couldn't make a 
strong -argument against the as- 
sertion of the pro-administration 
speakers that a roll call shows 
the members back home whether 
their delegates voted as instruct- 
ed. 

Aat the mid-convention point, 
when it was already apparent 
there would not be a secret bal- 
lot and Hoffa was sure to win, 
thé swing to Hoffa from fence- 
sitters and even some who op- 
posed him, began.’ ‘It was appar- 
ent many took the practical view 
that “we'll have to live with that 


i) Bi ~** 


World 


by George Morris 


AAS 
> 
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Most Delega 


tes Are Ow 


Teamsters’ Payroll 


a vested-interest chain dominates 
this. unions machinery, came 
when the constitution committee 
brought in its report. Not a word 
came from the floor when the 
section in the constitution reaf- 
firming the $50,000 salary for 
the president and secretary-treas- 
urer was read. Partly this was 
due to the belief of some rank 
and filers that salaries cannot be 
realistically made into an issue. 
But an even stronger influence 
was the fact that the whole pat- 
tern of salaries from local official- 
dom up, is influenced by the 
$50,000 “ceiling.” There are 
many officials of locals or regions 
whose salaries run $20,000 to 
$30,000 and in. some cases even 
higher. 

How can a local official expect 
to stay in that bracket or reach 
it, if the International President 
were somewhere at that. level. 
Scores of organizers (with votes) 
are on the constitutional salary 
of $20,000 a year, plus a car 
and now $200 a month car ex- 
penses plus other expenses. Is it 
conceivable that an organizer 
woukl stay at that level if the 
man who appoints him is at little 
above that level? So the rela- 
tionship runs from one rung to 
the next-in te IBT’s well-institu- 
tionalized hierarchy ladder. 

. 
Still another example came 


when the convention's delegates, 
apparently unwittingly . at -first, 
approved .a proposal to 
the period between conventions 
..to four. years. from the old. five- 
|) year. span... This wag a gesture 


reduce 


: 


to the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices cogle that suggests a four- 
year limit. , 
Nevertheless, at a near-mid- 
night hour a move was started 
for reconsideration of that deci- 
sion. The action was reversed 
the 5-year-old limit was resored. 
The argument was that locals are 
affected, because they guide their 
terms for officers by the nation- 
al pattern. | 
By the time voting on officers 
was to take place, the number 
of delegates seated came to 1,- 
753. That was almost 200. be- 
low the maximum of 1,924 an- 
ticipated. The issue of phoney 
delegates, phoney locals and in- 
valid elections or no elections, 
was made so emphatic that the 
Beck-Hoffa group itself found it 
necessary to weed out the most 
evident invalid delegates—more 
to safeguard the convention's le- 
ality (they expect to be chal- 
ve P than in the interest of 
justice. The credentials com- 
mittee. of seven, appointed by 
Beck, did not have a single op- 
position . representative on it. 
The truth can only be imagined, 
if that committee itself unseated 
delegations of 48 locals, an- 
nounced 27 other delegations of 
locals “withdrew” and that a 
able number of locals remained 
to be “investigated” even near 
adjournment time, =~ 
And when the weeding-out | 
process was finished, oppovents. 
of the Hoffa-Beck forces pointed 
to scores. of locals whose “elec-. 
tions” were very questionable, to 
. put it mildly, yest ee 


. 
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Science Fiction Story 


THEATER 


Lonelyhearts: Caustic 


» 
_ 


ic young newspaper reporter dur- tates of The Sermon on t 
ing the course of his assignment'and to “get off this milk of human 
by a misanthropic feature editor kindness stuffs Ihe editor's base 
he lovelorn|attitude toward humanity is ex- 
ipressed in his briefing of the col- 
It know a reporter who shall'umnist. “People stink,” he barks. 
remain nameless and ‘who wrote| “You don’t need literature,” he 
a similar column for a ‘while. But tells the young idealist. “Be smart. 
nothing tragic came of it. His! Plagiarize, steal.” And jhe throws 
story of the ordeal was hilariously the reporter a Bible. 
funny. And it has been my opinion) ¥ . : 
for some time that a story of a) The young columnist looks with 
young man writing a lovelorn col-jtortured wonder at the pile ol let- 
umn under a feminine by-line re-jters from lonely and __harrassed 
quired the comic rather than the people piling up on his desk. 
tragic treatment. \ “Those thousands of Gries for 
Mr. Teichmann, author of the;help in those envelopes frighten 
long-run “Solid Gold Cadillac,”;me,” he mumbles. 
found: his male Beatrice Fairfax!- He looks to his boss for help, 
in the pages of the late Nathanial/but gets none. 
West's novel. And Mr. West didn’t! “Haven't you got a conscience? 
see anything humorous in the sit- he cries. 
“A conscience, what's that?” the 


to write an advic 


e tot 
column. 


uation. 3 | : 
° ° r) 

at the Music Box, ‘there. 

it is the clash between the feature) The young writer is revealed as 

editor, who is a master of yellow slowly disintegrating morally, 

journalism and has the morals and mentally and physically under the 

ethics of an alley cat, and the re- pressures of keeping the fraudulant 


In the play 


, Soviet Union of the first 


editor barks and leaves it stand 


The following story, ‘Flight 
To Mars’ was adapted from a 
Space Fiction Log by Soviet 
writer A, Sternfeld. We be- 
lieve it is of interest in view of 


man- 
made ‘moon’ in history. The 
istory was published in Mos- 
cow over a year ago. 


MOSCOW, AUGUST 11, 1990 

“Have a good journey! See you 
‘soon on Mars!” we told the crew 
of the MK-l as we saw them off 
at the cosmodrome on the expedi- 
tion to Mars, 

Telescopic “time - magnifying 
glasses” photographed the take- 
‘off of the giant 175-fow machine. 
It was an amazing spectacle. | 

For several minutes exhaust of 
the flying atomic volcano threw 
out a great column of flaming 
gases. | 
| A few days later our own MK-2 
| expedition is to follow. We want 
‘impatiently for the day. | 
ABOARD THE MK-2, 

AUGUST 18 

Tonight has certainly been the 
shortest in my life. Blinding stm-’ 
light is now flooding the cabin of 
the rocket, yet only an hour ago 
when we took off from the cosmo- 
drome, dusk was just beginning 


~ 
; 


ne 
a“ 


Flight to Mars 


A shot of the earth taken by a camera aboard a rocket fired at 
White Sands, N. M. The photo taken at an altitude of 65 miles en- 
compasses approximately 40,000 miles of space. 


ful.” 

By increasing the speed of our 
jets and by reducing our weight, 
our new ship can reach a speed 


of 41,000 m.p.h. 


The poor old MK-1 can only 
potter along at 39,000 m.p.b. 
ABOARD THE MK-2 

NOVEMBER 9 


Nearly*three months aboard our) time 


rocket—and 
CO; 


mile journey. 
in direct line with 


’ 
| 
, 


’ 
; 


make the new ship’ more power-| MARS, JANUARY 14 


We were a bit disturbed today 
when we heard an unusual rusting 
noise from our radio amplitier. 

Looking out of the « oeeet 
dome, we saw a small animal which 
disappeared in the blue scrub be- 
fore we could get a proper look at 
him. ? 

We put on your space-suits and 
poked about in the bushes for some- 
but it was hopeless. But at 


still a long way to Jease we know now there is animal 
» to complete our 370 million jf, 
We will soon be? 
Mars—we ¢@an']7 aL e” 

‘see its disc almost completely. Not fo wvers 


on Mars! 

During an expedition along “Sun 

we gathered a bunch of 
When we brought them 


to descend. 

Just as a sailing ship uses the 

force of the wind, so our rocket 

used the Earth’s centrifugal force. 
We are measuring time by con- 


porter, who finds himself losing column alive. His final downfall 
all sense of moral values, which!and tragic death at the hands of 
gives the work an inevitable tragic. the husband of a distraught letter 
writer are vividly portrayed in a 


character. 
of swift-moving episodic, 


Mr. Teichmann ‘has etched his series 
characters with a merciless pen. scenes. ee me Se 
In doing so, I think he has cap-; This is a play that throws some yr weer = re I ve — 
tured a good slice of truth about interesting light on some phases of ae lere it Is endlessly day- 
some diabolical and _ anti-social|the field of yellow and misanthrop-| "~)- 
antics of those lords of the yellow ic journalism. er > Esper MK-2 
rress who cater, to the lowest hu-| Fritz Weaver as “Miss Lonely- nate S$ | 
man instincts. In this respect, Ishearts” gives a clear and abundant! | We have lived through some dif- 
find myself among the minority'pertormance in his portrayal of a ficult moments, ; 
of drama critics. I dd not find. voung man reaching out for his When the automatic pilot 
the play to be a triumph of nihil-:deal and getting farther and| Switched the motor —— space- 


ism as did one distinguished assay-,farther away from it as he follows) 8iP ms apo maen car Bs 


er of the theatre. It is a bitter the iniquitous advice of his editor.| “ 7 . rag 
piece of business alright. But its There is some good acting by Hen-| Postion and course—a painstaking 


bite is in the satire. And the ma- derson Forsythe as. the feature ~_ which took rept . 
ter with an unwritten play uph ey announced that our pa 


terial with which the playwright wri |would not pass through the orbit 


worked. is the stuff good topical'his sleeve, Ruth Warrick as the | 
satire is made of leditor's neglected wife, Janet Ward of Mars at all. Therefore we 
o 


, as the letter writer who leads to 

Pat O’Brien, in the role of the the tragic end of “Miss Lonely- 
knavish editor, completes in this hearts,” William Hickey, Anne 
play the cycle he began in 1930 Meara, Marian Reardon, Dan Mor- 


own elliptical path, returning to 
ithe Earth’s orbit a vear ahd 2585 
days later.) 

But, unfortunately, this would 


would presumably complete ours 


‘for a minute have our communi- 
‘cations with Earth baden inter- 
‘rupted. 


home they began to give off an 
unusual perfume. We put them in 
'water—clearly the wrong thing to 


ABOARD THE MK-2 ‘do on Mars—for they began to tade 

JANUARY rp 199] | rapidly. 

Mars seems to be approaching) The weather here is very change- 
us. rapidly—we are watching Its\ able. Semi-transparent feathery 
dise very closely. Our ship inter- clouds sail by slowly overhead; a 
| sectedits orbit at an angle of 17/\light breeze blows, then suddenly 
| degrees, 1 minute, and our speed|there is a peal of. thunder—our 
jis 52,425 m.p.h.—nearly 60,000) ampliifer has detected distant at- 
)m.p.mH. Our extra“speed has given mospheric disturbances. 


ithe navigators many headaches. | MARS, JANUARY 19 
AT . ‘ , + 9 gtaire 
| a ihe is oo ra ag hg i We have travelled hundreds of 
speed and direction has (0 De! niles in our search for water res- 
brought into line with the speed|..... esalle we: Salleet tiene’ 
ang course of Mars. Then a buist| ravines, both sides of which: are 
. all ie Ma plies hanger “ye © overgrown with shrubs. 
| pu 2 Mars gravity~and -down| From time to time we have 
M. ‘ RS JANUARY 9 found traces of streams which have 
a? en ; . dried up only recently. But there is 
We are on Mars! A radio mes-jng water anywhere. This is very 
Sage of greeting — Earth took) serious. We must have water—we 
hoes eer = get here. jneed it to fuel our return to earth. 
| We broke into the atmosphere; MARS, MARCH 29 


of Mars, dawdling along at a; It’s.autumn! At noon we are still 


’ 
’ 


when he toured with the Hecht-'gan and Maurice Ellis in smaller 


MacArthur newspaper farce “Front roles. 

Page” playing the part of the re-| Alan 
porter Hildy Johnson. 
acterization of the feature depart-|to develop some interesting char- 
ment boss is strikingly clear and/acterizations of some inhabitants 
deep. Under the surface he is a.of the nation’s big newspaper of- 
bully, a bounder and a rogue. On fices, And Jo Mielziner has pro- 


Schneider's direction has 


the surface he is genial and com-|vided excellent sets and lighting 


panionable. , ‘in proper keeping with the caustic 
When he appoints the young satire. 


— 


His char-\given a fine cast the opportunity, 


The 


recon- 


speed of only 19,575 m.p.h. 
which FK-] 


miles. | 
If we left it at that, we would| transmitter 


hardly a pleasing prospect. 

So we quickly set about correct-| | 
ing the situation. Our navigators | the rocket itself, we managed very 
set up our electro-gyroscope and | well—but even so we used up rrore 


switched on the current. The than a ton of fuel in braking, 


travel endlessly round the Sun—/naisance party established on Pho- 
'bos, helped us greatly in landing. | ,;. 
Using our retractable wings and | 4}, 


Miss the F.arth by millions ot signals from the automatic ardio. 


: 
' 


recording temperatures above freez- 
ing but at night the thermometer 
registers 108 degrees of frost. 

We watched our moon, Phobos, 
ing above the horizon, moving in 
e opposite direction to the stars. 
It grew larger as we watched, 
but suddenly, entering the shadow 


space-ship slowly started to turn. 
Soon all was well. My station is 


\of Mars, it disappeared—we had 
‘seen our first lunar—Phoban, rather! 
'—eclipse. 


MARS, JANUARY 10 
| We descended on the southern 
It's midsum- | 


|in the observation dome. On the shore of “Sun Lake.” 
‘right I can see the thin crescent; mer here—today the temperature) 
‘of the Earth, fuzzy with its halo|reached 62 degrees F. But last | 
of atmosphere. Inight it dropped to 54 degrees F 
So a As we leave the Earth behind, | below--86 degrees of frost. - 
The Green Man, Art 'we increase speed rapidly, catch-| We can thank Mars’ thin at-| For . long time hefore a landed, 
The Roots, Fine Arts Nng up with MK-l. We are now! mosphere for that variation. ithe MK-I was asking for bearings. 
TV | Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli traveling ab 9 C000 wnfing de deer | As in our case, she. found the auto- 
WORLD SERIES: Yankees-Braves A Man Escaped, Baronet : 
(4) 2:45 pm. Man of A Thousand Faces, RKO} 


| -The ground is covered with veg-' mga epee 
| ABOARD THE MK-2 | etation. Some of it is green— w—- station on Phobos of great 
SEPTEMBER 1 'but most blue, light and dark— — ieee 
29 i ast|low shrubs, mosses, grasses, and} , *"fe Was alt accident to me 
News (2) 7 to 7:30. Also Weather Palace : koe hours we sped past : ship on landing. She came down 
and Sports. ‘Rising of Moon, 55th St. 


We will be the first lichen. 
Robie flood = scties (2) 720. ‘nu : | 'to reach Mars! |. The end of summer is still a al ho akan tae a ae 
Od saan, aig MP ogeaite gf -de fa Pride and Passion, 72nd St. Em-| We have plenty of time to think | long way off, but the grass and/“"* 4. ~ a ‘Gere gas 
(Million Dollar Movie: Cornered. jassy ‘over the events that Jed up to! Shrubs are already beginning to| Stream dama the mechanism. 
7:30 and 10, with, DRAMA our flight. When the FK-1 squad-| Wither and turn brown. To brake the ship, the crew had 
Walter Slezak, | ER ee: BIR ron returned in December, 1988} The horizon appears very much|t? use some of the nuclear fuel 
Luther Ad-' — pe Side Podge Py Car den | from Phobos, the small satellite of | nearer than on Earth. Of course! @eeded for the return journey. 
eda Carnegie Playhouse Mars, it was decided to send an; We expected that, for the radius) MARS, APRIL 20 
a ee re lexpedition to Mars itself, of Mars is not quite half that of} We've checked the fuel reserves 
Iceman Cometh, Circle in the | The MK-1 was not yet com-|Earth—but all the same it seems | Of the MK-1l, There isn’t enough. 
_ Square | pleted when the Astrocouncil an-| Very, strange! We can spare her some from our 
imply Heavenly, The Playhouse ‘nounced the building of a second Of course, there’s a lot on Mars’ stocks, but even that is insufficient, 
into Night, space-ship. that’s like our planet. To cut down weight, one of us 


MARS, APRIL 19 


Today, just a hundred days after 
arrival, the MK-Il reached 


Today's Best : MOVIES 
Oedipus Rex, 5th Ave Cinema 

Bets on TV ‘Hatful of Rain, RKO Citcuit 

Movies, Theatre 


‘our 
“| Mars. 


(1945) (9) 
Dick: Powell, 
Morris Carnovsky, 
ler, others. 
Danny Thomas—comedy (2) 9 
Twenty One—quiz (4) .9 (7) 9 
Voice of Firestone: Nadine Conner, | 
soprano, Eugene Conley, tenor, 5 


Marina Svetlova, ballerina, Earl | Long Day's Journey 
Wild, pianist. Howard Barlow} Helen Hayes 
conducts. x Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 
Science Fiction Theatre (9) 9 | Career, Actor's Playhouse 
Alcoa Theatre—David Niven in Cir-| Lil Abner, St. James 
cumstantial (4) 9:30. Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Suspicion (4) 10. Suspense story Good King Charles, Downtown 


selected by Hitchcock 


Hleated arguments began in the 
research institutes, and in drawing) 
offices. Some thought that the! 
second space-ship ought to be an 
exact copy of the first. 

Others—including ‘the members 
ef our expedition—thought differ- 


Late Show: Come Live With Me 
(2) 11:15 James Stewart and 
Hedy Lamarr 


RADIO 


} _ Boone 


ently. 
“Science and technique demand 
continual improvements,” sve ar- 
the experience we 
in the of. 


: 
. 


The day for instance, is onl 
a few minutes longer. In 38 Eart 
days, Mars revolves 37 times. And 
Mars is titled on its axis to al- 
most the same degree as Earth—so 
the seasons are like those on earth— 
except that they are a deal 
longer, for Mars—with a lot farther 
to go to get round the Sun—has 
a year 669 days leng. Where we 
are, in the “southern”. 
autumin lasts for 193 days, winter 


| 


will have to remain on Mars until 
the MK-3 arrives. If all goes well 
that should be 202 days after the 
departure of the MK-2—if we find 
the water we need. 

MARS, MAY 21 

} With the aid of pulleys and trac- 
tors, we hauled the MK-1 up into 
take off position, te check the dam- 


age. 
heavy space-suits didn’t 


(Continued on Page 7) 


— 


building the MK-1l, we should} 178, spring 143 and summer I | 


World Series, WRCA 2:45. 


" 


hd 


(Continued from Page 6) 


hamper us in the least. This isn’t 
surprising, of course, for everything 
weights only two-fifths as much as 
it does on earth. 

We've made a landing strip ready 
for the MK-3. 
MARS, JULY 24 

The MK-1 has been on Mars for 
97 days, but its was only today 
that we completed the repairs to 
her—the damage she sustained on 
landing was quite extensive. 


MARS, OCTOBER 5 


There is ro water in the “Etru- 


rian Sea,” “Aurora Bay” and other! 
There is no wate | ythi 
either in our “Sun Lake,’ ‘although!to take off. It’s good-bye to Mars 


the ground here is more moist than! for all af us, except the second pilot, 
lof MK-1 who is slaying behind by|,_..,, 


Martian “Jakes.” 


on the “continents.” 


We have spent the autumn! him 


FLIGHT TO MARS 


“Playhouse 90” to Do 
“Saintly Billy,” 


Jack Lemmon will star as Dr. 
Billy Patmer in “They Hanged My 


lect enough water. The second pilot 
stayed behind to cut down the 


weight. 
MARS, JULY 15 


The polar “caps” are melting the new novel by Robert Graves, 
rapidly, buds are opening on the on CBS Television's. “Playhouse 
shrubs. 90” Thursday night, Oct. 25. 

We are all busy writing up our 
notes. My contribution includes a 
precise account of the structure of 
the atmosphere here. | 

The first weather station on Mars|?*“"° | 
started giving reports some months! ‘*“° | "©P™ 
ago, but our forecasts are often far 


from accurate! 
MARS, JULY 21, 15.45 HRS. 


Everything is ready for the MK-2 


trials in English legal history. De- 
spite the sordid character of the 
doctor's life and the fact that he 
ended up on the gallows, the evi- 
his 


of 


disputed as _ proof 


self until the other ships arrive. | ouilt. 


BOARD THE MK-2, 


Daily Worker, New York, Monday, October 7, 1957 | Page 7 


Saintly Bill,” a dramatization of 


years ago in England. ‘This man! 
ted to have killed 13! Whipple, director of the Smithson- 
people. Palmer became the center jan Astrophysical Obesrvatory at 
of one of the most sensational Cambridge, Mass., said: 


dence at the trial has ever since 


AS lep to Moon, Say ql 
OS. Scentists 


Information gleaned by satellites such as that launched 


On this subject Dr. 


“Satellite flights are the first 


step toward the 
of a space platform which woul 


later be manned. Succeeding steps | 
ld be a rocket to the moon, at} PF 


wou 


first unmanned with a television 
camera to send information back to 


searching for underground water. | - 
It is.easy to drill here: Martian soil! 
is much softer than on earth. 


SEPTEMBER, 17 


An hour ago the MK-3 squadron 


But the water sources we came |took off from earth bound for Mars. | ane Poet 


across were soon exhausted. AtjOur colleague will be on- his own 
present there isn’t even sufficient) for 146 Martian days. 


for the crew. ‘ABOARD THE MK-2., 


ket.” 
| Whipple has 


The Peasant , 
been engaged for 
‘years in upper ai 
SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN, A 
CLARE. Edited by James Reeves. 
Macmillan. $1.50 


Washington 


‘said that some U. S. officials felt | 


MARS, OCTOBER 15 
A stroke. of luck! The winter 


JANUARY 29, 1993 


00.10 hours. Behind us lie 262.- 


coloring Mats is not caused by the/500,000 miles. Our journey is draw-|ed John Clare as a sort of rustic 


discoloration of salts nor frozen car- 


bonic and gas, as some astronom- | ready in the “suburbs” of earth, 
ers have claimed—but common or 
‘prope 


garder. snow. 


i 


i 


end—The MK-2 is al-jcurio. The “Peasant Poet” he was, toy.” 
‘called, and the gentry visited his! 


ing to an 


Graves’ novel is based°on the last week by the Soviet Union, will pave the way to inter- 
life of Dr. Billy Palmer, a physi-| planetary travel, it was stated Saturday and 


cian who lived over one hundred|American scientists. 


yesterday by 


ee ae ee 


Fred L. lagency, not one split up into pieces 


i—-Army, Navy, Air Force, NACA 
(National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics). 

“It should be truly integrated, 


establishment) with the whole group putting all its 


italents to work to solve all of the 
blems.” 

He suggested this program: 
—We should put up “a really big 


the earth, and later a manned roc-' satellite.” 


|  —Then we should develop an un- 


manned rocket to fly around the 


r rocket research. ‘moon and back. It could take tele- 
scientist, wh0 vision pictures of the moons never 
; ; . } »% 


—The next step would be to land 


Nineteenth century Britain treat-' that in the earth satellite program 'q rocket on the moon with instru- 


“we were spending money on a ments to report what it fihds out. 


“All along we would be sending 


’ ° . “4 J . 
“They gave us a little over 100;up animals to see what rocket 


We transferred to the small jet-| humble cottage and were charmed million dollars. They should have flights and the radiations of spgce 


Winter will last another 160\the nose of our space-ship. The} nature. 


days. Outside the ship the thermo- |space-ship we left to circle the sun, | 
meter registers 150 degrees of frost, on its own, like another tiny planet.| their curio, and Clare, 


even though we are near the Mar-| 
tian equator! 

The South Polar “cap” will evi- 
dently come over half way to the 
equator this year—the effect of the 
planet’s distance from the sun. 


MARS, NOVEMBER 24 


‘close. We prepare to land. 


Everywhere possible we are 


But the gentry soon tired of 


01.15 hours. The earth is very! seven children, was returned to the 
poverty he had known from birth. 
MOSCOW, JANUARY 30 This selection contains the best 
In front of me is a special edition|of his nature verses. But not to 
of Evening Moscow which came include at least part of his satiric 
out an hour alter we landed at the | poes “The Parish” in a selection of 
Moscow cosmodrome. ‘his works is indefensible. In_ it, 


. On the tront~page is a banner) Clare fought back; lampooning the 
gathering lumps of the lace than ice| headline —“A BRIDGE FROM ‘county families as mercilessly as| 


which covers the ground. On it rest} EARTH TO MARS~—Another giant| Pope had attacked their cousins in 


all our hopes of water. 


earth and so for the past few days 


our radio has been able te pick up} 


only noises and crackling. 
MARS, DECEMBER 22 


The earth is again “in line!” How 


stride along man’s path into the 
The sun now lies between us and'| universe.” 


lad we were to hear the voice 
rom home! 
We learned that the MK-3 


squadron of eight space-ships ‘has| 
been built. Forty men will soon be 
on their wav to Mars. 


MARS, JULY 4, 1992 


Today the MK-I took off, bound Mars teday. Our friend’s long period 
managed to col-'of solitude is over! 


for earth. We just 


te ee 
- -_=- 


VIOLENCE IN LINCOLN 
COUNTY, 1859-18@8, -by Wil-: 
liam A. Keleher. 378: pp. Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, $6. 


General Lew Wallace,, the In- 
diana politico and future author of 
“Ben Hur,” was disapponted to be 
appointed governor of New Mex | 
ico. Territory in 1878. He had: 
taken a hand in the fast shuffle 
of electoral votes that put Hayes 
in the White House, and felt en- 
titled to a substantial favor—a'! 


diplomatic post in Rome or Madrid | *©©P his, when the Territorial y. 


was what he had pointedly sug-| 
gested. But writers of unpublish-’ 
ed novels need cash, and the as- 
signment in Santa Fe paid $2,400 
a year. Wallace took the job.: 

The reluctant governor inherited 
a mess. Under the loose-handed 
regime of Govenor Axtell, the con- 
tro] of Lincoln County had been 
so fiercely contested by competing 
factions that the power of the 
County and the Territory were vir- 
tually in abeyance. 

The solders from Fort Stanton. 
if used impartially in support of 
the civil power, might have re 
stored order. But their command- 
er, Col. Dudley, was a "partisan 
of the Murphy faction, tied up 
with them in dubious deals for 
government beef for the fort and 
the: Mescalero tApache reservation. 
In the ptiched battle of July 19, 
1878, Dudley had openely fav- 
in. the Brady case, no pardon came 
ored the Murphy men and their 
puppet sheriff against the fight- 
ers of McSween, and seen Mc- 
Sween killed, with — . his 
supporters, in ing to flee trom 
his fired sacs , 

Wallace made a move against 


‘Violence in Lincoln County, 1869- 


the Brady charge, then given evi 


adherents of Muryh, Dolan and that of each individual member, must be 


Dudley, but General Sherman 
commander of the “Army, cra 
Wallaces’ knuckles and 


kept his job. Then Wallace pot 


is J 
‘> ‘ ,/ 


he has a great theme by the 


London. —H.S. 


MOSCOW, FEBRUARY 10 
A radiogram has been received 
from our settler on Mars. He has 
discovered a new source of water 
which will provide an abundance 
of inert ffuid for the atomic engines. 
We ar waiting impatiently for the 
return of our colleagues* on the 
MK-1. -They are due to arrive in 
two months’ time. 
MOSCOW, MARCH 5 


The MK-3 squadron is-landing on} 


Correction of Ownership 
Statement Published Oct. 2 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST %, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1046 (TITLE 39, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION OF THE DAILY WORKER 
PUBLISHED DAILY EXCEPT SATUR- 


N. ¥., Octeber 1, 1957. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
ST ae lisner, editor, managing editor, and tusi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Publishers 

New Press, Inc. 36 E. 12th 8t., New York, | 

3, N. Y¥.: Editor, John Gates; 


into Lincoln an - eng . ete}, |editor, Simon W. Gerson, 35 E. 
d met secret] with | New York 3, N. Y. Business manager— 


William Bonney, alias The Kid.!none. 

: ; 
supposed to have been thé killer! 2: rhe owner is: (1t owned by a corpora- 
of Sehriff Brady on behalf of| tion, its name and address must be stated 
¥ eS 3 _ | and also immediately thereunder ihe 
HS employers, Eunstall and Mc- names and addresses of stockholders own- 
sween. The Kid agreed with Wal-| ing or holding 1 percent or nore of tota)| 
lace that he would strrender on 


12th &t., 


amount of stock. If not owned by a@ cor- | 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners moist be given. If owned 
by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as well as 


dence of various murders by! the | 


Riley. Y publ h P I 35 E h| 
‘ , : shers New Press, Inc., 3! . oa 
Bonney kept his bargain. He) St., New York 3, N. ¥.; Charles J. Hendley, | 
was still looking tor Wallace fo | 3210 Fairfield Ave., Bronx, N. Y.; Grace 
Hutchins, 85 Bedford St.. New York 14, | 

: Y.; Helen Alfred, 230 Riverside Dr.,' 
Court at Mesilla. in March 188].|New York 25; Ann Rochester, 85 Bedford 
'8t., New York 14, N. Y. | 

' 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees | 
‘and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount)! 


Wallace was satisfied that the of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
‘are: (If there are none, so state.) 


Murphy gang, including Dudley,|” None. | 
were to blame for the Lincoln War.| 4. paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases” 
But -his righteous Hoosier soul | where the stockholder or security holder | 
didn’ ’ : : ‘appears upon the books of the company 
“a + eg Billy Bonney for) as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
the life he led, nor the Crimes he | tion, the name of the person, or corpora- 
committed after their secret meet- | tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 


. , , ‘the statements in the two paragraphs 
ngs im Lincoln. Though Wallace show the affiant’s full Soar a 


sentence him to hang in Lincoln 


or the, Brady murder. 
* oa * 


for the Kid. ; . : ‘ditions ander which stockholders and 

K d, and he shot his OWD | security holders whe do not appear wpon 
way out of the Lincoln jail, leaving tne nooks of the company as trustees, 
two guards dead. Wallace might hold stock and securities in a capacity 


hk 
have heen called an accessory be- other than that of a bona fide owner. 
fore the faet. 5. The average number of copies of each 


issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
This is the stuff that novels are 


through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
made of, but Lawyer Keleher is! ing ne ante yo ge Bee weer 4 gts 
no novelist. Neither is he a par-| formation is required from daily, weekly, 
ticularly deft historian. His con- Se saa Jenn case tea 
tinuity is choppy or completely ab-| Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
sent; his characters spring on the|2stn aay of September, 1957, Carl Brodsky 
stage full-fledged, without CaM |Notary Public, State of New York, No. 
ble, while others disappear for sev-| so, gay of september, 1957, Carl Brodsky 
eral years or champters without) cert. nied with N.Y. Co. Reg. Commis- 
having been excused. One of the’ sion. Expires March 30, 1959. 
elusive ones is John Chisum, so- 
called; it would have been reward- 
ing to know whether he was the 


nificent labor of research—he has 
measured up to it. 

Chisholm of Trail fame, but this 

nowhere a 


For those who can stay with 
ppears 
But Keleher is 


, Mr. Keleher, here is a rare insight 
well aware that|into the basis of New Mexico's 


DAY AND SUNDAYS AT NEW YORK, 


, : knowledge and) 
had clearly pledged him immunity | belief as to the circumstances and con- 


declared. 


/ 


father of so 


: 


Executive, - 


Gee 


tail.;modern economy. 
In some respects—notably a mag-! —J. B. 


pat a i Adil a $i ; l ; -7 ~ a8. 


+ 4 ; : ia 8 be ‘ he Se . : 


id 


“We should set up an agency | 
mething like the Manhattan Dis- 


trict to attack space at once. 


“It would cost many times the 
two billion spent by the Manhat-' energy ultimately will power space 
‘tan District to develop the atOMiIC | shins. 
bomb. This is a lot tougher proj-| scientists are working on this prob- 
ect. 


“rt 


’ 


Ned “cosmic glider” fitted inj}by his quiet little poems about) given us at least half a billion,” he |do to them. 


—Finally, we should undertake 
manned flight—“with ‘space sta- 
tion or with rocket ships capabie 
of yrenetrating deep into space 
and returning.” 

This scientist believes nuclear 


Atomic Energy Comission 


‘lem at oLs Alamos, Livermore, and 


should be an. integrated ' Argonne. 


—_ 


4 TAKE A FRESH LOOK,’ 


{Continued from Page 5) 


progressive struggles of 
American people. 

Theory and program must be 
gone into freshly and thoroughly. 
It is America's future we are 
concerned with, the read to this 
future from here and onward 
until the eventual socialist trans- 
formation of Amercian society. 
Without the Marxist-Leninst the- 
ory we will be unable to find the 
road: and in the process of find- 
dng it, the theory itself will be- 
come enriched apd undergo a 
further development. This is true 
too of a path to the eventual 
emergence of a mass Marxist- 
Leninist party. 


the 


THE POSSIBILITY of the 
coming together of all Commu- 
nist, Socialist and socialist-mind- 
ed forces in the country is clearly 
in prospect. Exchange of views 
a 3 ideas on current problems 
will in time be supplemented by 
common efforts to explore and 
define the American road to So- 
cialism. As the stage of agree- 
ment on basic questions ap- 
proaches, the task of forming a 
new political party of Socialism 
will be on-the order of the day. 

Above all, Communists and 
Socialists must keep their eves 
open to the vital and decisive role 
which progressive trade unionists 
will eventually play in the rise of 
a mass party of Socialism. 

Today’s sincere and militant 
fighters in the trade union move- 
inent for the promises of the 
New Deal and for the Welfare 
State as what they believe to be 
the complete answer to America’s 
basic social problems, are the fu- 
ture backbone and leaders of the 
eventual socialist transformation 
of American society. They will be 
the decisive leading force first in 
the struggle for the Welfare 
State and then for the peaceful 
and constitutional transition to 
Socialism when that state shall 
have exhausted its welfare po- 
tentialities within the limits of 
capitalism. This too lies on 
road to a mass Marxist-Lenimist 
Party. 

Finally, we must attain a cor- 
rect relationship with the pro- 
gressive mass movements of the 
allies of the American working 
elass—the Negro people, the 


methods and ways. 


working farmers, the_profession- 
als, the anti-monopoly sectors of 
small and independent business. 
This relationship must be based 
upon the recognition of the ef- 
fective leading role of these 
movements in their respective 
fields. 

It has to be agreed that in the 
building of an influential Marx- 
ist-Leninist party, it is impossible 
to go on as of old, with the old 
Our crisis 

rsists precisely because we 
Save not yet found the new 
orientations, ways and: methods. 


But we have the decisions and 
resolutions of the 16th Party 
Convention, and these will prove 
of inestimable value in finding 
the new ways and attitude. Let 
us put these instruments to full 
use. 

In seeking solutions te the new 
problenis, it is well to keep in 
mind that the American people 
will make good yise of the ex- 
periences of other people in so- 
cial progress and socialist trans- 
fromation. In doing so, the 
American people will accumulate 
experiences and produce social 
achievements that will be of in- 
estimable value to the rest of 


mankind. 


(Tomorrow: America’s Future) | 


| 


Meeting: Tonite! 


Eliz. Gurley Flynn 


campaign workers 


Mon. Oct. 7th, 8 P.M. 


15 Second Avenue 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


: 


GRANCO FM RADIO Interference, free re@- 
ception, 7° Oval Speaker. Reg. %42.%. 
SPEC. $21.95. Standard Brand Dist., 
Fourth Ave., (bet. 13th & l4th Sis.) 

Gr 3-7819 
MOVING AND STORAGE + 
MOVING, storage, long dixtancé pickup 


—_ 


cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. Pa. * 
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Ford vs. 


. each. 


ish on this gray, chilly day. 


ard’s three-run homer for tl 
Yanks in the ninth tied it at 


— Braves Even Series, 2-2: 


It was a wild and wooly fin- 


total of madly partisan fans) 
groaned when Elston How-| 


to 4 and Hank Bauer's 10th in-| 


SPORTS| 


New York, Monday, October 7, 1957 


a << ame ee a — = 


the pitch... 


= by roosevelt ward jr. 


Burdette Today 


BULLETIN 


MILWAUKEE, Oct.-6.—Burley Eddie Mathews crashed a towering two-run homer 
inthe 10th inning today, as the ‘fold up” Braves refused to fold, to give embattled Mil- 
waukee a 7 to 5 triumph over the New York Yankees and square the series at two games 


racing home with a Yankee 
‘lead in the top of the 10th. 
But Johnny Logan’s double in 
the bottom of the 10t tied it 
1e again, 5-5, before Mathews de-. 
4 livered the payoff poke. 


A 


which brought the almost flat-| 
tened Braves off the floor’ 
when they could have been) 
knocked out of the’ series. It 
saved the day for lanky War- 
ren Spahn—who stood only 
‘one strike away from victory 
| It was a blow, soaring high, when he sent that-home run| 
ning tripl sent Tony Kubek into the rightfield bleachers, pitch to Howard in the ninth. | 
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WHITEY FORD throwing 
break the series 2-2 tie today as 


AA ee 


Eye 


eae we 


iY “ oo 
2 hain 


the first pitch of the series. ... The ace Yankee lefthander will try to 
he goes against righthander Lew Burdette of the Braves. 


MILWUAKEE, Oct. 6.—Casey 


Stengel bit into a huge hunk of; but he wasn’t at all nervous per-| mind,” said Larsen, whose last! 
home-town previous World Series stint result-| 


Wisconsin cheese and jubilantly 
explained between mouthfuls how 
Tony Kubek had the long-ball 
ability all the time, “only he 
wanted to wait until he got home 
to show it.” 

Kubek, a local boy who. made 
good with a pair of home runs 
that helped power the Yankees to 
a 12-3 victory over the Braves in 
the 3rd World Series contest Sat- 
urday, drew repeated raves from 
Stengel for his first professional 
appearance in Milwaukee. 

‘Aint I been tellin’ everybody 
the kid was an amazing ball play- 
er all year along?” Stengel said, 
nibbling on. somes more cheese. 


Hometown Boy Ma 
Neighbors Don't Like It 


es Good... 


‘with “at least 12 other. relatives”, was the furthest thing from my 


forming before a 


crowd. ed in a perfect game against the 
Oddly, the 20-vear-old Yankee Dodgers a year ago. 


IMPRESSIONS OF NO. I, 2,3... 


No! ... I’m not at Milwaukee County Stadium! ... I'm sit- 
ting right here in my box seat on E, 12th St., getting a long-distance 
view of the Series just like you. . . . After being spoiled for two 
days, I’m right back where I started. . . . And I'm telling you, it’s 
pretty darn hard to get used to.... But, in a way, maybe I'm 
kinda lucky. .. . Imagine me lost out there in the jungles of Wis- 
consin . . . trying to describe the hysterical scene and trying to 
SURVIVE at the same time! 

. 

Maybe it was just as well that I wasn't there to witness the 
humiliation heaped on Milwaukee's pride by those arrogant and 
unfeeling New Yorkers. ... Even at a distance, I couldn't take 
it.... I stuck with the game until the fifth or sixth inning, then 
finally gave up with the score —— like 7-3..... I just wasn't 
sadistic enough to continue with slaughter any longer. ...: The 
But you wouldnt l&ve learned it 


final score 12-3, I hear... . 


from me.... 
° 


The Yankees trouncing must have shocked those delirious Mil- 
waukee fans back into sanity. . . One day before, they were 
showering laurel in the path of their conquering heroes who had 
held the big, bad Yankees to a standstill in the New Yorkers’ own 
backyard. . . . A three-game homepark coup-d'etat was awaited 
gleefully. . . . But the Yankees, still smarting from a little humilia- 
tion of their own took command of the third Series games like never 

efore. . ... The game was over in the first inning. And I don't 
think Milwaukee partisans can even take consolation from the 
fact that it was a Milwaukee boy who led the New York onslaught 
. . » Tony Kubek, the versatile young Yankee refugee who calls 
Milwaukee his home, couldn't have asked for a better script from 
Hollywood. ... ‘The scouting book on the 20-year-old rookie-of- 
the-year says he “seldom hits the long ball, but lines sharply to 
all fields, ...” Well, the local boy waited for the most auspicious 
moment (according to whose side you're on) to upset the book, hit- 
ting two homers and collecting three .of the Yankees nine hits... 
the brilliant young infielder-outfielder didn’t even get a cheer 
from his fanatically partisan neighbors, except for his mother, 
father and twelve other relatives in the stadium. ... I wouldn't 


be surprised if Kubek is forced out of the state. . 
+ 


In the frantic rush of trying to meet a World Series deadline, 
I was unable to report my first-time impressions of the annual 
classic . . . all I can say is—GOOD! ... And that’s an understate- 
ment! At first, after taking my seat in the mezzanine press row, 
I had a brief moment of forgetfulness when 1 thought I was at- 
tending just another ball game.—Same old field.—Same sight of 
uniformed players going through the same motions.—Same_uni- 
fromed groundskeepers getting the field in perfect playing shape... . 

Every seat in the vast stadium more filled.and the percentage 
of fishtail Cadillacs parked outside was -higher . . . but a multitude 
of detals familiar to any major league baseball contest created 
an illusion of nothing exceptional. . . . But, as soon as the game 
started, an everything-counts feeling hit me like a thunder-bolt, 
There is no tomorrow—except tomorrow’s decisive game. ... This 
is it. . . . Four wins are all that counts .. The heightened mean- 
ing of every pitch and the importance of every hit, strikeout, error 
and putout to the ultimate outcome, imported the special ten- 
sion and dram&“of a World Series. 

a 

Before the first game got under way at Yankee Stadium, I 
was surprised and a mite disappointed at the reaction or lack of 
reaction of World Series spectators. I had expected to find crack- 
ling tension: swirling all around, flaming into jubilance or despair 
at every-turn, When Milwaukee's starting lineup was announced, 
there was very little applause from-the packed Stadium. “Pretty 
lousy of these Yankee fans,” I thought. “They can be for the 
Yankees, but at least they could give the Braves a hand.... After 
all, they did win a pennant! . . . Which still adds up to a bit of an 
accomplishment.” | 


Then the Yankee lineup Was announced. .. . And to my amaze- 
ment—the same thing! .. . No more or no less applause! ... “Man, 
this is a pretty blase crowd,” was my conclusion. 

Maybe the spectators were finding it hard to get used toa 


Series which didnt include Brooklyn. . ... But during both games 
of the Series, this general lack of excitéd response prevailed. I 
mean—they never did let loose like I expected. ... 
: . 
I have always considered myself the most jinxing-up person 
in the business. . . . But the second World Series contest almost 
made me revise this estimate. .. . 


outfielder received no particular’ “All I was interested in was 
ovation when he connected for getting ‘em out and I wasn’t fuss 
his first homer of the game off; about hits, walks or what-nots, 


All three Brave regulars interviewed by me before the game 
played an important role in Milwaukee’s victory. . . . Adcock, 
Aaron and Pafko, the interviewed trio, came through with timely 
hits. . . . Maybe the Braves should try and get back to New 
York and take advantage of my newly-discovered luck wand... . 


ee ——— 


| Bob Buhl in the first inning or he added. 
even after he hit his second off, Even so, the big, easy-going 
Bob Trowbridge in the seventh. right right-hander extended his | 
It didn’t bother me that they, °,. phar | 
didn’t cheer,” Kubek explained Petlect game string in the Worlg 
‘with an embarrassed grin. 
have to remember most of the peo-| tive innings when he retired the 
ple are Braves’ fans.” first seven men he faced in order 
Kubek collected three of the before Johnny Logan singled up 
Yankees’ nine hits and: was, with- the middle in the fifth inning. 
out doubt, the key offensive cog) Mantle, who hit his last previous 
in the World Champions’ second! homer on Aug. 30, talked about 


“Why these Braves never knew he 
“was in the league before todav. 

, hey know now, I'll betcha.” — 
There was alomst as big a crowd 


victory of the current series. But low good this one felt. He re- 
there were other heroes for the ferred to his blast over the right- 
Yanks, also, guys like big Don, center field fence off Lanky Gene 
Larsen, who picked up the vic-)Conley in the fourth inning, 


of reporters around Kubek’s dress- 
ing quarters as there was surround- 
ing Stengel. 

Kubek explained that his father 


tory in relief, and Mickey Mantle,| “It sure was a long time be- 
who slammed his first homer in| tween homers,” he said. “I knew 
more than a month, and they were; this one was going out almost as 
besieged by newsmen,~ also. soon as I hit it. He threw me 


and mother were in the stands 


“Continuing my.-perfect string a good curve ball.” 


Space Satellite 


ed the satellite “perfectly”.on their 
“You Series play to 11 1/3 consecu-| first try. 


an International Astronautical Con- 
ference, said: “We had no failures.’ 
The satellite went off perfectly on’ 
its first launching.” 


ed with telegrams accclaiming their 
“oustanding successes in peaceful 
competition with the forces of 
science in all countries.” 


were looking ahead to a farther 
field—the moon. They said the sa- 
tellite was the first stage in a cam- 
paign to fire rockets ro the moon. 


USSR to Share 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion of instruments and weather. 

Does the satellite have a politi- 
cal and propaganda meaning? 

Polofkvov: On the contrary, it 
will promote ties between scien- 
tists of different countries. 

Were the scientists under any 
influence from Moscow in the way 
they answered questions? 

Blagonravoy: “There is no in- 
fluence at all.” While in thé Unit- 
ed States. “I have not received a 
single telegram or message from 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Mrs. Masevich, in Barcelona for 


The Soviets said they were flood- 


The Soviet scientists themselves 


Moscow,” 


—- SS  Gemeeen a 


